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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Goop WILL o EARTH 


third Armistice Day (as this is being written) is barely over 

and the wave of purifying spiritual fervor that swept across the 
country as our nation honored its heroic dead has been transmuted 
into a prayerful optimism regarding a favorable outcome of the 
epochal conference which has been called at Washington by the voice 
“of a war-wearied world, struggling for restoration, hungering and 
thirsting for better relationships, of humanity crying for relief and 
craving assurance of lasting peace.” The nation is speaking 


Christmas season may witness, through the deliberations and con- 
clusions of the Conference, such a demonstration of “Good-will toward 


men” as may mean a lasting progress toward “Peace on Earth.” 


ALUMNAE PUBLICATIONS® 


F all the publications flowing in intermittent stream into the 
JOURNAL office none give such intimate touch with nurses as 


do the alumnae magazines. Whether they be large or small, well 


through the mighty river of communications from individuals and 
organizations to those upon whom rests the grave responsibility for 
bringing into the world, in some tangible form, the beginnings, at : 
least, of that empire of world righteousness that “was inherent in 
the teachings of Buddha, that flashed for a little while behind the 
sword of Islam, and that is the embodiment in earthly affairs of the : 
F life of Him” whose coming to earth we are soon to celebrate. The . 
JOURNAL is at one with its readers in the soul stirring hope that this 
—᷑—— 
| printed and with distinctive covers or young and struggling little 
messengers, products of mimeograph machines, it is a privilege to 
: share their contents with those for whom they are especially pre- 
pared. There one finds the “family affairs,” the joys and sorrows, ) 
the aspirations and achievements of the associations and their indi- 
vidual members. The Presbyterian Hospital School for Nurses 
! 
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understanding! Frank and dignified discussion in conference is 
proving a sound and logical method of maintaining a fine esprit de 


corpe. 
Every Nurse CAN HELP 
VERY nurse knows that tuberculosis is a communicable and 
therefore a preventable disease and that the keynote of the cam- 


prove our faith in our fellow workers by contributions in proportion 
to our means. An organization that, in seventeen years, has reduced 


the annual from tuberculosis 
125 per 100,000 
a still larger proportion of the lives of the 


E 
F 


student nurses, in mind. Indeed, it is hoped that it may be presented 
Nu actress of note and in such fashion that the world may come to 
recognize its debt to the prophetic vision of the founder of modern 


paign against the great white plague is education. Most nurses know 
that the the splendid work of the National, State, and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations is financed by the sale of Christmas seals; tiny 
messengers of “Good-will” that also mean better health to the nation. 
This year a billion seals must be sold if the work is to be carried on 
effectively. Let our thousands of nurses make their contribution felt, 
whether the individual is financially able to purchase few or many 
of the rollicking little “Santas” to put on Christmas mail. Let us 
in its efforts to save 
| 182,000 Americans who 
Buy Christmas seals and 
the nursing, the hospital care, and the educa- 
| that are such essential parts of this great Cru- i 
Seals! Your pennies will help to save 75,000 ‘| 
this great scourge a source of inspiration and | 
guidance! 
THE NIGHTINGALE PLAY i 
Professor Hillebrand, author of the play which won the prize f 
of $500 offered by the Central Council of Nursing Education and for f 
which twenty-eight writers in fifteen states, Canada and the Canal : 
Zone competed during the Nightingale Centennial year. That the 
character and achievements of Miss Nightingale provided fascinating : 
material for the dramatist is clearly shown in the letter. The author 
indicates that he has made a careful character study comparable, pos- 
sibly, to the Drinkwater Lincoln.“ Just as some students of Lincoin’s 
life object to the placing of emphasis on certain phases of his char- : 
acter to the exclusion of others, so some students of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s life may object to certain elements in this interpretation. The 1 
play wee not written with the thought of amateur producers, such as 
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nursing. The Central Council of Nursing Education is composed 
largely of lay members of the boards of the various schools having 
membership in the Council. Much of its success is due to the wise 
and enthusiastic leadership of Martha Wilson, whose interest in nurs- 
ing began with the organization of the Vassar Training Camp. It is 


play aims to show clearly the antagonisms and difficulties Miss Night- 
ingale overcame. We hope it may be produced as the author desires, 


=| 

3 


H the hope of Miss Wilson and her forward looking colleagues, that 
through a widespread presentation of the play, a more general and 
| appreciative understanding of nursing may be brought about. The 
| as such a play should have a marked influence in bringing about an 
enlightened public opinion as to community responsibility for the 
ever broadening nursing service that is necessary if we are to ap- 
I proximate our own conception of health standards. 
News ITEMS 
1 all parts of the country and in order to do this, we are obliged | 
| to greatly abridge such news items. Our aim is to preserve the im- 
portant facts sent us, but to omit transitory details, however delight- 
| ful they may be. We make an exception in regard to reports of state : 
: meetings which are given very fully, for they have a right of way. If 
| state reports seem meagre and inadequate to members waiting 4 
anxiously for news of a meeting they could not attend, they may know : 
that only a short report was sent to us. We are sometimes criticised 
for giving so much space to Army, Navy, and Public Health Service 
appointments, but we know from frequent testimony that the fre- 
quently isolated nurses in these services watch eagerly for the news 
of their associates which comes to them in this way. 
| Beginning with this number of the JOURNAL, we are adopting a 
new method of publication for births 
more concise than that we have used 
the nurses are printed in heavy face 
i betically, so that those looking for 
it. This method was suggested by a 
! one day. We should welcome like 
| whether by personal interview or by letter. 
Da. Mayo Wi Sreak For HIMSELF 
has accepted their invitation to present his views 
diréctly to the JOURNAL’s readers. Dr. Mayo’s article will 
the January JOURNAL. : 


“MARY CHRISTMAS” 
(The Story of One Christmas in France in 1918) 


was most unattractive. It did not even have 


quality of 
it daily. 


need to say a word—we all felt it, too! Then too, we were away from 
the rest of the hospital group and we thought that they were getting 
the best of everything because they had greens, more nurses than we 
had, a Red Cross worker full time, and many Red Cross supplies as 
well as a library. 

On this particular December day it seemed to the charge nurse 
as if all she heard was: “Say, sister, just see if you c’n find out when 
the D-Classers are goin’ ta git movin’ long home, will ya?” and “Gee, 
it don’t seem like it was Christmas thout no snow ner turkey ner 
m’own folks er—” Here he was interrupted by one on crutches: 
“Pile of a lot a kick yo got comin’ when yo kin git daown fo mess 
aon yo both feet. Me en Baldy here has to swallow any ole slum they 
wants ta shoot up. Yo ought ta be good en giad yo kin rustle fer yer 
own grub. Dia think the nurse here caires ta hear yer ole maoth- 


: By MARY FLORENCE LAID, R.N. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
our hospital two days before Christmas, but they never knew 
how appropriately she had been named. The twenty-third had been 
such a blue day. It seemed as if the sun were never going to shine 
again. Our hospital ee 
being put The chief nurse had only that morning come 
from the headquarters hospital with its marble stairs so easily | 
| cleaned to ours with its scuffed soft wooden ones, and she did not 0 
orgin grindin aout nuthin but Home Sweet Home’ all the time? Jest ‘ 
can it, Bo, en yell git thar sooner. Won't he, Lemon- pie“ ? “Lemon- : 
pie” waved his hand in assent. He was flat on his back and wasn’t 
talking much these days since he had been put in D-Class. On that : 
day, however, he had written home that he was a “D-Class patient” : 
and was coming home soon. He asked his mother on receipt of his | 
letter to begin making lemon pies and not to stop until he was there. b 
So after a month he began to mourn lest some of the pies should spoil . 
before he got home and from that time he was dubbed “Lemon-pie.” ; 
The nurse knew how badly “Crutches” felt over having to be ; 
waited on and how hard he was trying to smooth things out for J 
everybody. How she did wish she could bring just a bit of Christmas i 
cheer to all those fine boys. But she was only a nurse with a limited 2 
168 
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1 staff and every moment had to be spent doing the necessary things 
i for the patients—that is, necessary from the army standpoint, not 


ing with life, for she had planned a programme in which everybody 


“Mary Christmas” 


who could even breathe had a share. It started with Barker—Famous 


1 


: 

127 
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Mesmerist. The mess-hal] was ringing with peal after peal of laugh- 
Hl, because little Allen, under the spell of Barker's eye, was plunging 
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the nurse, peeling Pat Sullivan out of his Santa coat and ordering 


to bed because he had a temperature. 
The door closed on Pat and left the two women alone. The nurse 


weeping softly because “Poor old Sharp is going to die and he 


has not heard one word from home for ever seven months; and Brown, 
the Mess Sergeant, has had a cable from home that his wife just died 
of flu and he is sitting in the basement staring into space. Tomorrow 
he has to make that awful rabbit stew, too. And just as the party 
was going full swing didn’t Long have to be brought in raving drunk 
by two severe M. P.’s? I got that pass for him because he promised 
me he wouldn’t drink another drop ever. And now he can only get 
drunk once more before he is put in the ‘Brig’.” The nurse looked up 
at the chuckling, but she found tears streaming down Mary's“ face. 
“You see, I’ve been here since 1914 and I know just how dreadful 
it all is. I was here studying music. I have spent all of my life per- 
fecting my voice and was to have ‘come out’ in 1915. But when the 


came, like the rest, I volunteered to serve wherever I was most 


needed. It fell to my lot to go to Northern France with a surgeon 


and, 


due to exposure, I had a severe attack of laryngitis. My singing 


voice is gone and you see how husky and uncertain my speaking voice 
is. I have stayed here because I thought my knowledge of French 


might help and I want to wear out, and not rust out.” This last came 
with a sob. The nurse patted her hand and slipped back to Sharp, 


RED CROSS HOME NURSING CLASSES AS 
DEVELOPED IN DELAWARE 


By Mary A. Moran, R. N. 


Chapter Supervisor and Director of Teaching Center, Wilmington 


168 

we 

| 

} 

4 
— 

i thinking as she went that it was no wonder this loving, gracious 

i woman, so sincere and understanding, had been able to bring to us all 

i the real spirit of Christmas so that we had instinctively called her 

“Mary Christmas“ 

— 

Teaching Center in February, 1918. It had been opened 

j prior to this but had not developed to any great extent. / 

there was a fair amount of equipment, but not sufficient 

; 
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that a great deal of time is lost by insufficient equipment. I do not 
approve of elaborate equipment, but a nurse should have sufficient to 
properly demonstrate the nursing procedures. This equipment, how- 
ever, should be as near as possible like that we would find in the 
average home. 

On reporting to the Director of the Bureau that effective work 


because of lack of equipment and stil] others have 
little or none, with the result that the course was 
was discontinued. All Division Directors should insist 
on a good equipment before sending a nurse into new territory, as 
organization in new districts is hard enough without lack of equip- 

ment being added to the discomforts. 
During the war we confined our work principally to mothers and 
business women and girls in industry, but during the student nurse 
the writer addressed groups of young women on 


this sub she also advised others to take the Home Nursing course. 
In this large numbers of young women were attracted, but the 
real it was not proven until the “Flu” epidemic in 1918, when 
87 of Nursing students went into the hospitals and homes 
and gave very valuable assistance to the graduate nurses. In one hos- 
pital during that there was only one nurse on duty and our aides 
carried on the work until the nurses were back on duty. However, 
after the war the majority of the Delaware towns had no nursing 


women who had any trained knowledge of care of 
sick; chapter decided in its peace programme to give the 
course free to all girls in the public schools who were fourteen years 
of age or older, and also to include the teachers in this programme. 
It was felt that, in this way, at least one member of every family would 
learn how to care for the sick in their homes. 

The Ursuline Academy was the first high school to adopt the 
course, which at that time was not given free; sixteen of the senior 
students and fourteen of the nuns completed the course. Later, in 
1919, at the request of the dean, a class was organized at the Women’s 
College. It was so satisfactory that each year since a class is organ- 
ized and taught every Monday night, beginning the middle of October 
until the course is completed, each class having about forty students. 
The public high school at Wilmington was next approached and after 
many letters and finally a personal talk with the principal,—which 
far the better plan,—an opportunity to address the girls was 
given and so many volunteered for the course that they agreed to 
come to the Center once a week. We do not approve of trying to teach 


1 


F 


could not be done with the limited equipment on hand she gladly con- 
sented to the purchase of what I required. Many instructors have 


10 
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more than once a week to students who have only after- 
| to devote to it. This is also true of women in business. 
i, before this our work extended outside of the Teaching 
1 colored women’s clubs and settlements and to the rural 
11 clubs, and it was found necessary for the writer to a- 
* 8 ing equipment, which is now pictured in A. R. C. 704, 
i generally used in chapters all over Pennsylvania, and in 
i rk was to secure the parochial school girls of fourteen 
i! and over, and after a little discussion the writer proved . 
I as the public school, for the Red Cross should know no 
i) i. Unfortunately, in many states this does not appear to 
i! but the Red Cross officials should insist upon giving the 
| wnities to all if they live up to the spirit of the Red Cross. 
| x hygiene (to which they objected), and they colperated, 
| isters in charge, and while last year we had only four 
| schools, this year we have eeven; a class from each school 
| Teaching Center once a week, t 
mur (8:00 p. m.), one class ai: 
| uns representing the Sisters of C 
i! me each Saturday morning to the 
i —— Being teachers, 
1 all of the instruction in sc 
4] October, 1920, after a conf 
| Eeonomics and her teac 
4] nd my three instructors 
| the Home Economics cou 
period of five and 
teaches in one town in t 
afterncon. In addition 
| mattresses and pillows, 
1 for $4.25 each. The 
1 I tried this as an ex 
\ proved very satisfactory. In fact it was 
ii so that now we reach twenty-six high schools 
i seven parochial schools once a week and the 


home problems in very simple language, always remembering that 
these are not student nurses and that one’s language must be adapted 
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for wayward girls once a week, Ursuline Academy once a week and we 
will scon have arranged for two more private schools. The sophomore 
girls in Home Economics are the group taught in the high schools. 
We could never have accomplished this amount of work but for our 
three sets of traveling equipment and one set at the Teaching Center. 
Two nurses leave the Center Monday forenoon and return on Friday 
night. They have Ford cars thie year for the first time. The other 
nurse and myself teach all classes at the Center and in adjacent towns. 
Our work, however, is not confined to school girls, as we also have a 
class of mothers at a fire engine house, a group of Polish women at 
one of the Health Centers, a group of business girls once a week at 
tms Teaching Center, and in any place a class is desired. 
We find the school girls very much interested, and, as one of the 
principals put it, teaching health and Home Nursing to the future 
mothers is the most far reaching work of the Red Cross. In many | 
of the schools the principals report the girls so interested they can 
scarcely concentrate on other branches. 
In the schools the girls make wonderful posters describing the 
various procedures by cutting pictures from magazines and pasting 
on cardboard, in this way demonstrating the baby’s bath, adult baths, 
baby bottles and milk, the lesson on foods, etc., which makes it more 
interesting and more easily remembered by the students. : 
The method of approach to Home Nursing students is different 
from the attitude of the average teacher in a nurses’ training school. ö 
_ One must relax and the military discipline so prevalent in the train- : 
ing school should be replaced by a friendly manner. This is especially * 
necessary in the case of the mothers of moderate education, where the 
nurse must come down to their plane, so to speak, and discuss their 7 
women it is also a good plan to start in with bed making, as they will * 
be more interested if doing something with their hands, and by de- 4 
grees talks on hygiene and germ theories can be added. | 
Recently a physician said there was the greatest difference in f 
going into the average home now and a few years ago. Nearly every ’ 
house is equipped with a bed pan and other articles necessary in care a 
of the sick, and the young women know how to wait on a doctor and * 
carry oat orders very intelligently. All thie he attributed to these 7 
‘ Many of these students have entered training schools. The : 
superintendents report that they make very good students and that f 
they acquire technical terms easily as a result of this course and are 1 


reports 


as it is most im 
princi 
schools 


something which some of the chapters neglect to do. In addition, if 
a nurse has to teach at night she should be allowed off duty time either 
in the forenoon or afternoon of that day. At the end of a group of 
classes, another group should not be started until — — 
to get 
attitude 
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ö ready for the wards much sooner than is the average student. When- 
ö ever we organize a class we try to secure candidates for the training 
N schools. We make it quite plain that the course is not a professional 
\ one; but many of our students become good practical nurses who cer- 
| tainly are better prepared than if they had not taken the course. 
g They go on our directory as practical nurses. 
Not long ago one of the Home Economics teachers who had been 
14 a teacher in another state said, When I heard the Red Cross nurses 
4 were to teach Home Nursing I was not a bit interested and felt it a 
loss of time, but I had no idea the course could be presented as you 
ö have done it and with such good equipment. Where I taught 
5 last year the Chapter donated a thousand dollars to teach Home 
i Nursing to the girls in our classes and it was so poorly taught that 
1 the Chapter was not allowed to put it in the schools the following 
i year.” This is an example of the harm that may be done to the Red 
a Cross by poorly equipped teachers and by allowing a nuree to teach 
q with insufficient equipment. 
\ If chapters wish to make a success of this work they must pay 
fair salaries to the nurses, give sufficient equipment and certainly 
i allow them a month’s vacation with pay during the summer months,— 
| 
4 that of toleration. However, one day he decic 
i with a visit—just as I was about to demonst 
1 same time giving specific reason for a kn 
1 bed bath. He asked if he could remain in the 
1 the greater part of the time,” and that I would t 
He left, however, before I told him and a f 
surprised to see half a dozen teachers enter t 
| they had been sent in by the principal, as he 
| portant demonstration and wished them to be 
| of his teachers would take the course. After 
| the room during the classes. In fact all of the 5 
| have decided to be present at these classes and in < 
if recently the principal said our nurse’s presentation of her subject 
| was so interesting that she held the attention of every student with 
i no effort whatever. 
| Our staff is now composed of a supervisor and three full time 
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instructors, but formerly the writer did the major part of the teach- 
ing and secured part time instructors from the Visiting Nurse Asso- 


If a nurse wishes to make a success of this work I can assure her 
it will not come at once. She should attend every teachers’ institute 
that she possibly can and try and get in touch with teachers and prin- 
cipals and present the necessity of this education of girls in the school 
especially as a part of Home Economics, if not of the general health 
programme. Most of my success has come, I really believe, by never 
an opportunity to be present at these meetings. 
Organization is effected in rural towns in different ways. The 
after the “Flu” epidemic the writer was asked to address a club 


me to talk to the students after the noon intermission 

I organized a class. The principal allowed me to use the Home 

room for both classes. Of course we brought our traveling 
When I 

to have a meeting, but I 

they rung the bell and 

and 


ciation, Tuberculosis Nurses and from the Training School; some- 

times these nurses taught one or two evenings a week. This method 

can be used in chapters that cannot afford or have not, at first, suffi- 

cient work for a full time instructor. 

in a mall town. When I arrived there they told me they wanted me 

to “make a speech on how to prevent the Flu.” I told them I could 

not do that, but I could tell them how to “nurse their sick” and “pre- 

vent diseases in general.” After I talked to them I organized a class 

of mothers. One of them was most anxious that her daughter—a 

echool girl—should also be in the class, but we could not arrange the 

time, so this mother went with me to the principal of the high school | 

plied the bed used for these mothers’ classes and that of the school : 

girls. This method was used entirely the first year we worked in the . 

rural towns; the nurse leaving the Teaching Center on Monday with | 

equipment for one lesson which she taught in each town twice a day 4 

returning on Friday evening for a fresh set of equipment to teach 

the next lesson. As we conduct the work in the Home Economics De- 

partment, I would like to add that the Home Economics instructors ö 

teach the chapters in our Red Cross text book on hygiene of the home, ; 

care of the sick room, and feeding the sick, and our nurses teach all f 

of the other chapters and review after the teachers. f 
A file of all students is kept in the Teaching Center. The course 1 

can be taught without a Center, but in towns where there are many 

students the Center is advisable. It is an advantage, too, for the : 
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MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


| American Journal of Nursing 
5 rural towns to make the Center their headquarters 
out from there. 
| nurses have feared the Home Nursing course 
J to the nursing profession. This seems quite un- 
C forms a source of supply to the training schools. 
women do become practical nurses are they not 
: if they had not taken the course? And if there 
. nurses for private duty, why should there be any 
1 women are properly prepared? 
! success of the work is due to the wh 
ö of the Director of the Bureau of E 
1 misses an opportunity to further t 
11 motor service, and other assistance, 
ty advance and uphold the standards of 
profession. 
i 
ih. (Continued from page 92, November JOURNAL) 
4 THIRD PAPER 
THE GROWING MIND: SUPPORT FROM CONFIDENCE, £ 
i FROM SUCCESS 
. nourishing soil and receives the stimulus of sunsh 
1 element be lacking, there results but a dwarfed « 
i confidant, and the stimulation of gradual success 
| it is to grow to the full measure of its powers. 
| A child turns naturally to his mother, expect 
| the story of his small interests and to explain 
| facts which daily crowd in on his awakening i 
mother knows the incessant “Why?” and “How?” . 
| indicative of an alert and growing mind. Alas! 
| realizes that her child very soon measures the f 
4 ness of her replies. Information repeatedly wit 
} arouses a brooding curiosity more acute than any | 
jects frankly discussed. Every adult can look 
if perience in childhood, and most of us can 
| unanswered question remained clearly defined till 
he 


to drive a high-powered car through heavy 


normal, happy girlhood. 


A boy 


coupled with the necessary regulation of work and recreation, rescued 
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desirable instructor enlightened us. More serious still, the first recog- 
nised evasion of the truth breaks the child’s perfect trust, and de- 
prives him of his main support. 
No questions are so inevitable from children as those touching 
on sex and reproduction. The child of six or seven will accept as a 
matter of course the statement of the responsibility of the old cat for 
the arrival of the new kittens or of the mother rabbit for the little 
bunnies. A new baby arrives next door and dawning powers of in- 
ference send the child breathless with the 
tions. In how many cases is he met with the 
the doctor’s satchel, and silently goes away, 
the feeling of a barrier between him and his 
mystery and seeks information elsewhere. 
up garbled or unclean hints and becomes what 
a “graduate of the hired man.” The 
mother is not, “Shall or shall not my child be 
facts of life?’ but rather, “Shall J tell him, 
or shal) I let some coarser person poison his mind towards one of the 
fundamental facts of existence?” 
Modern psychiatry is uncovering the far reaching effects on the 
mental health of adolescents of a vicious presentation of sex matters 
to immature minds. This is strikingly shown in the study of juvenile : 
delinquents by Dr. William Healy. Among boys and girls alike many 
instances are found of acute sex-consciousness, exaggerated shyness 4 
and much mental stress, the result of misinformation or a total lack 
of instruction on the subject. This mental distress may even ap- 1 
proach mental disease, as may be seen in the following authentic : 
case. A refined girl of fifteen had been plunged a year before into the 3 
industrial world without any sex instruction. Her fellow workers at N 
the factory were of a coarser grain, and she could not avoid hearing 1 
suggestive and indecent stories while at work. Her natural shrink- ; 
y, coupled with the shock of unexpected revelations, 

Her mother realised the cause, but said “she 
girl about things like that.” The family physician ; 
the early stage of insanity, but sent her to a mental { 
x months of supervision by a nurse who gave her 5 
and a wholesome point of view on sex matters, : 

if 
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traffic with no knowledge of the source or control of the force carrying 
him forward could hardly escape unscathed. Young people flung out 
into life with no knowledge of the control of one of the fundamental 
instincts can scarcely avoid serious consequences. How intimately 
connected this instinct is with our mental life is readily seen in many 
types of mental disease where distorted sex ideas are a prominent 
feature. A wholesome attitude towards questions of sex is a safe- 
guard against many difficulties of adolescence, and should be fostered 
from early years. It is the natural outcome of frank confidence be- 
tween mother and child, accompanied by honest instruction suitable 


for the writing he can do so well, and then show him why he must 
learn the multiplication table. But desirable as frequent little suc- 
cesses are, the boy or girl must be shown that success 
the only thing of value. Teach them that it is not the winning of the 
prize, but the worthy running of the race that counts most. Were this 
more generally impressed on school children we would not have that 
most deplorable of records, the annual list of girls and boys who have 
committed suicide because of failure in a school examination. Such 
tragedies reveal a shocking lack of mental guidance. 


Children as well as plants need both light and shade. 


| 
| 
| 
to tender years. 
, The tiny infant making wavering clutches at his foot gurgles with 
9 satisfaction when at last he grasps it, and promptly tries for the other 
i” foot. The mountain climber on his hard won ridge smiles and turns 
his steps with fresh courage to the distant summit. Success has been 
, for both a direct stimulus to further achievement. The earliest and 
most natural mode of solution of problems is by trial and corrected 
error, so that failure may be often a definite means of education. 
| But in the period of development of our powers repeated failure has 
| a deadening effect. 
: In childhood the stimulus of success is constantly required, a fact 
iW that should not be forgotten. Has your boy failed to accomplish some 
1 new task after honest effort? Then see to it that this is offset by a 
* second task within his powers, so that discouragement does not kill 
f his capacity for further attempts to succeed in the first. Is he cast 
| down because he lags behind in the arithmetic class? Set him a copy 
14 
| 
Necessary to our mental growth as is success, we could ill do with- 
1] out the corrective of occasional failure. Superficialty is the pitfall 
a of those to whom success comes too easily, and full growth is not 
| attained without difficulties to overcome. Both success and failure 
1 play a part in the healthy growth of a child’s mind. With a dispro- 
+ | portionate amount of either comes a poor result. Constant sunshine 
if withers tender plants and unrelieved shadow produces pallid leaves. 
| 


TUBERCULOSIS 
Prepared for the JOURNAL by the National Tuberculosis Association 


was used but little and understood still less by the general public. 
The term “consumption,” on the other hand, had a very definite mean- 
ing in the people’s imagination. It called up the vision of an emaci- 
ated person with a hollow cough and a carmine spot on each sunken 
cheek,—the person had a “catching” disease, and the safest way not 
to endanger one’s life was to keep decidedly out of his way. People 
who nursed consumptives, so ran the fable, were almost certain to 
“get it” themselves. Thus far extended the knowledge of tuberculosis, 
and altogether the lay public and even nurses and practicing physi- 
cians stood in mighty awe of the disease which an imaginative writer 
had dramatically termed the Great White Plague. 


Years of education, experimentation and research by specialists, 
however, have almost broken down the powerful barriers of ignorance 
and exaggerated fear. We now know that a large majority of the 
children under fifteen years of age are infected with the tubercle 
bacillus, and that the ultimate development into active disease de- 
pends to a considerable degree on food, working conditions and habits 
of living. Tuberculosis has certain definite symptoms, recognizable 
long before emaciation, expectoration, and the hectic flush betray the 
advanced case. Loss of weight, a persistent cold,“ lasting fatigue, 
all these should arouse suspicion in the observer acquainted with the a 
disease. Tuberculosis is a preventable disease, which means not only 
that every individual should keep himself physically fit, but that i 
active tuberculosis must be discovered early so as to increase the | 
patient’s chances of recovery, and prevent the infection or reinfec- 
tion of others. 
The fact that the amount of tuberculosis is decreasing every year 
is due in no smal] measure to the increase in the number of sanatoria 
for the care of incipient cases. A visit to such an institution may 4 
cause the skeptic to pause and wonder if the examining physician did 
not, perhaps, make an error in his diagnosis; so healthy, ruddy and 
happy do the patients appear. Yet these are the cases who, because , 
they recognise the importance of early treatment, have the greatest 
chance of recovery. There are still many nurses who hesitate to f 
enter the tuberculosis field because of the fear of infection. With ; 
the training in sputum technic that every patient in a sanatorium a 
receives, however, and which every attending nurse and physician ; 
thoroughly understands, the chances of infection are almost nil. For, ‘ 
177 
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as the National Tuberculosis Association phrases it, “a careful con- 
sumptive is not dangerous.” 

The National Association advocates that student nurses be given 
first hand opportunity to become acquainted with the symptoms and 
care of tuberculosis by the establishment of tuberculosis wards in 
general hospitals. To raise funds for this and other educational work, 
the Association and its affiliated organizations are conducting the 
Fourteenth Annual Sale of Christmas Seals in December. 


_EMERGENCY EXPERIENCES OF A PRIVATE 
DUTY NURSE 


By SERENA D. ALEXANDER, R.N. 
Asheville, N. C. 
(Continued from page 88, November JOURNAL) 


HE patient grew worse; complications began to set in. I did not 

know there could be so many complications with pneumonia. 
Among the most distressing was an abdominal distension which 
grew constantly worse. I called the doctor’s attention to this and to 
the fact that all my efforts to relieve it had failed. He took from his 
satchel a trocar and handed it to me, saying that if the condition 
grew worse I would have to use it. I asked how I was to use it. He 
replied, “Why, just sterilize it and puncture the abdomen.” (Another 
example of the country doctor’s unlimited confidence in the ability of 
the nurse to do anything.) “But, Doctor,” I said, “I can’t do that. 
We are not taught to do a paracentesis and I can’t undertake it. I 
shall send for you if it becomes necessary.” He replied that if it 
became necessary it would be too late by the time he got there, and 
he left me feeling very miserable, but determined to go exploring 
into my patient’s abdomen at hazard. At 2 a. m., 1 the doctor. 
On hearing my report he said there was no use in his coming, there 
was nothing more to be done and she would probably be dead before 
he got there. He did not say anything more about that trocar, to my 
great relief, but said I might try anything I wanted to. I tried every- 
thing I had ever heard of, except puncturing the abdomen, and, in 
spite of it all, she rallied and after a long, hard fight, came back to 
health and usefulness. 

For the past five years I have done office and emergency work 
during the three summer months for a physician located in a small 
mountain village which, during the season, is quite a summer resort. 
It is situated at the top of a steep and dangerous railroad grade and 
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At the end of the summer he had gained twenty pounds and is now 
| working on a section. 
Another summer we operated for appendicitis in a mountain 
: cabin. I was there only an hour before the operation and the place 
€ was 80 dirty I dared not do anything to raise the dust. Dust and 
dirt were the least of my difficulties. The files were eo numerous 
that the sound of their wings was like the hum of machinery. I 
covered everything possible with sterile towels and armed the pa- 
tient’s mother with a fly brush of green branches and set her to keep 
| the flies off the incision and the doctor’s hands. I removed a towel 
from a tray of instruments long enough for him to get what he 
| wanted and then covered it again. When he turned to get something 
| else, everything would be covered and perhaps I would have to lift 
1 several towels before he found it. Now if there is anything that 
annoys, not to say enrages a surgeon more than to have all his instru- 
; ments covered every time he turns his back, I have never seen it, 
| except once when one of our hospital surgeons sat on a sheet of fiy 
paper we had placed on a stool to catch a stray fly. The mental 
| anguish caused me by flies that day was enough to have proved fatal. 
| It was pretty hard for the doctor to keep his temper, but I braved 
1 his wrath and continued to cover up just the things he wanted, and 
| the patient made an uneventful and unexpected recovery. 
At another time, I was on a case late in the fall when there were 
; no visiting doctors to call on, when he ’phoned me to come to the 
office as there had been an accident and he had to amputate a leg. A 
| big, burly negro lay on the table in all his greasy, dirty clothes, 
\ bleeding dreadfully. A young man who had had some veterinary 
1 experience at an agricultural college and the drug clerk were our 
HE assistants. The floating population of the town had gathered in 
1 front of: the office and as many as could came in. When run out of 
Hi the front door they leaked in the windows and beck door. As the 
1 out. One big engineer did considerable talking: “When my wife 
was operated on to the Mission Hospital,” he said, “I stayed right 
| _ there all the time and I give her the ether most of the time and 
Dr. —— said he’d just as soon have me give it as a doctor.” Now I 
1 was interested in this, for the doctor had said I would have to give 
1 the ether, and he would have to get on as best he could with the drug 
1 clerk as his assistant. I very strongly did not want that drug clerk 
9 to handle my instruments, but the doctor seemed unimpressed by 
1 the engineer’s qualifications as an ansesthetist, so I had to consent 
N to the drug clerk. A little later the doctor’s attention was attracted 
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the doctor had said was the matter with it. They replied, “pneumonia 
fever.” I asked if it had seemed to have very high fever when it 


detect no symptoms of “spasums.” They repeated the statement that 
it had been black in the face and about to have spasms. I asked what 
had its spell. They said no, that the doctor had said it was not likely 
to have much fever with pneumonia. After this statement I des- 
paired of getting any accurate information from them and pro- | 
ceeded to make my own diagnosis. I decided that the child must have 
come near strangling from the accumulation of mucous and lying on 
its back with no change of position all night. I opened the window, 
ran the cats and dog out, and told the neighbors that pneumonia was 
“catchin’,” which was a delicate way of running them out. I pre- 
scribed a dose of castor oi] and told them to turn the baby every 
half hour. When the doctor saw the baby the next afternoon, he 
said it had “turned the corner” and was doing nicely. 

These are some of the experiences met with in country practice 
as I have found it. After my description, need I ask that you do 
not all rush into this kind of work at once and crowd me from the 
field? 


THE FAITH OF A LITTLE CHILD 


By Mary E. BAYLEY, R.N. 
New York City 


66 TNADDY, you won't have to bring me home, will 
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upon making the next street car. “Daddy, how far does 
doctor live?” “A long distance. We have yet to take the 
“Oh! he lives in the big city,” said the child. “Daddy, 
doctor live in the city? Is it because God put him there?” 
more little crippled children in the city,” the father answered. “Lit- 
tle boys like me?” “Yes, hundreds of little boys like you and also 
little girls.” “Daddy, how many is a hundred?” “A hundred is much 
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4 more than you can count. A hundred little boys and girls would more 
than fill this car.” 
| “Daddy, how long have you known the doctor?” “Daddy does not 
know him yet, but we will know him within a few hours. Don’t you 
i remember, you heard Mrs. Johnson telling mother all about the little 
i chidren she knew whom the doctor had-helped so much?” Harold 
N was apparently satisfied with the explanation, for nestling his head 
i on his father’s shoulder he went fast asleep. 
vy It was long past noon when the nurse, stepping into the waiting 
: room, said: “Mr. Forbes, we are ready for Harold now. Poor little 
angel. He has had a long wait and has been so good.” Tape measure 
in hand, the doctor drew up a low stool and seated himself beside the 
| examining table, studying the child for a second with that counte- 
4 nance, which (to those who knew him best) bespoke infinite pity. 
4 Yes, it was that! Infinite pity—made no less dim by the hand of 
. time. For awakened, it always was, by the sight of one of the inno- 
' cents felled by the pestilence,—that pestilence “which walketh in 
darkness and wasteth in noon day,”—the dread Infantile Paralysis. 
But, instantly master of his compassion, the good doctor smilingly 
asked: “Harold, how old are you?” “I am four, going to be five 
; Christmas. And after that Ill be six. Then I am going to school, 
whether I am asked or not.” b . 
The nurse stepped forward, notebook and pencil in hand, and 
4 After this the doctor began a careful detailed test of all the involved 
it muscles, dictating to the nurse as he proceeded, the result of each test. 
1 Then finishing the examination, he turned, but remained seated on the 
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stool, with his back to Harold. The father ceased his restless pacing 
of the room and while waiting for the verdict, drew a chair near. As 
was his wont, when in deep thought, the doctor sat for a few moments 
silently stroking his beard. Then raising his eyes and seeing on the 
father’s face an anxious, expectant look, he ventured: “He was hit 
pretty hard, Mr. Forbes. Somewhat young just now for a radical 
operation. But when he is older, we can materially help him by 
muscle transplantation. I would advise waiting another year. In the 
meantime we can,—” But there was a tugging at the doctor’s sleeve. 
Turning, a pair of blue eyes went searchingly to his, and with a 
seraphic smile that lifted those seeing almost to the heavens, Harold 
was saying: “Doctor, am I all well now? Can I get up and walk?’ 
And while we who had watched struggied with our emotions, we heard 
a prayer. No, not such a prayer as one is accustomed to hear. But 
a prayer none the less. For the doctor had lifted the child to his knee, 
and resting his hand on the little fellow’s head, spoke thus: “Little 
one, would that I had that power,—that power to say: ‘Thy faith 
hath made thee whole’.” Surely, the Master was right when he said: 
“A little child shall lead them.” 


THE COMMUNITY NURSE AS A HEALTH FACTOR 


masses in the principles of right living, thus preventing the original 
iliness as well as its recurrence. To accomplish this desirable result 
it will be most necessary to have the right sort of people as the edu- 


find them in almost every line of work. It is the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Service group of educators which interests us and the 
worker herself as a factor in health. . 
Medical science divides the causes of disease into two classes: 
the direct, and the indirect or predisposing,—such as age, sex, 
heredity, race, climate, habits, occupation and physical environment. 
Under physical environment are included bad air, impure water, 
overcrowding, unsanitary working conditions, underfeeding from 
lack of knowledge in selecting the food, or from the lack of funds 


By ELIZABETH SELDEN, R.N. : 

San Francisco, California 

12 medical profession of today aims to practice preventive . 

rather than curative medicine; by this I mean educating the 
cators in order that the gospel of health be taught thoroughly and 


munities, and that only through education in the principles of health 
and right living can we hope to produce healthy people. It has 
become more and more apparent to the medical and nursing pro- 
feasions, as well as to the general public, that the final test of the 
efficiency of such health work is not only how it handles the case 
which it received into its care, but what impression it makes directly 
or indirectly upon the whole sum of sickness and suffering in the 
community. From this broad social point of view the work of 


sick. Take for example the patient whose illness is due to insanitary 
housing conditions, and improper feeding. The patient receives ex- 
cellent care, while ill, from the nurse, and is discharged as cured, but 
continues to live in the same unhealthy conditions of ignorance. In 
a short time the individual becomes ill a second time. This is where 
the work fails to function to its greatest capacity, in that it falls short 
of being a real and lasting service to society. It should not only cure, 
but preserve through education the health which it has given back 
to the individual. It is not only the immediate cure of the sick person 


functions as the nurse, in many instances social service worker, com- 
forter in time of distress; in fact, there is scarcely a capacity in which 
she is not required to serve. In other words she is a friend to all 
people at all times. The community nurse cares for the sick, protects 
the well, and teaches the principles of good health to all. She watches 
over the expectant mother, cares for the sick in her community, is 
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| with which to purchase it. These are the very conditions which de- 
| mand our closest attention, and which must be corrected or relieved 
i | if we would consider the greatest good to the greatest number. 
| Statisticians from public health departments of large cities state that 
4 if these conditions or predisposing causes were corrected there would 
4 be a decrease of at least 75 per cent in the number of illnesses in 
any city. Think what this would mean to the welfare of any com- 
munity ! 
4 There has been growing up in the public mind a etronger con- 
1 sciousness and a more positive realization of the fact that upon these 
| 
total failure 
/ as to net educational results, while at the same time it is very efficient 
in the details of its immediate work, namely, the care and cure of the 
| that the nurse should strive to accomplish, but also the ultimate social 
} result, that of reconstructing by means of education in the principles 
| of right living, the entire family into a healthy, contented, enlightened 
group. 
The influence of a community nurse is far reaching,—she 
1 
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the guardian of babies and school children, organizes boys and girls 
into health clubs, and most important of all, is her function as an 


The success or failure of the public health work in any com- 
munity will depend largely upon the type of nurse in that field. It is 
generally felt by those in authority that the community nurse must 
have a thorough training, because it is essential as a basis for work 
along this line; also that as liberal an education as can be acquired 
in any direction will greatly increase the capacity of the worker. 
The community nurse must have good health as a foundation, in order 
to endure the long hours of hard work, and arduous duties. She must 
possess an inexhaustible store of patience, and a sense of humor, as 
well as an unlimited supply of tact, because each problem varies with 
the individual or family. She must be sincere in all things, both 


able to face and capably handle all problems which may 
In general, the community nurse must be a “good mixer.” 
think there is any one qualification so necessary, certainly 
a nurse in any line of work who meets, with more kaleido- 
erent classes of.people. She must know how to 
of people; she must be all things to all people. She 
in one way and part in another; she must be ready 
go from a meeting of the Board of Directors to attend to the wants 
some little Swedish woman who can hardly speak English, or to 
a boy who receives a friendly tap on the back in lieu of any 
closer intimacy. 

The work of the community nurse is one of the most wonderful 
branches of public health nursing. One cannot go into it with the 
idea that the hours are not long and that the work is easy; one must 
go into it with a love for people and a sincere desire to help humanity. 
A nurse cannot just treat people as cases. In community nursing 
work it is always the individual, the person that comes into the 


great and small. The ideals towards which she strives must be high, 
nurse’s office, and it is just that one person. She cannot put him off; 
4 she must for the time being give her entire interest to what is upper- 
most in the mind of her visitor. Whatever it is, it is supreme to that 
person at that moment, and must be of importance to her. 
Community nursing is like many other things, in that we get 
out of it just what we put in it. The actual quality of the nurse’s 
personality that is built into the work is responsible to a large extent 
for the satisfactory results which she obtains. Success cannot be 
reduced to paper patterns, blue prints, or prescriptions. Knowing | 
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the mother: “Oh! Nurse, I saved a 
rug and some Christmas gifts for the children, but 
child and my sickness takes it all. Now there is no Christmas 
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luck, but the sentence that pierced her heart was, “Oh! if we could 
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1 what to do and how to do it is not enough. When“ is another vital 
1 word in the process of achievement. The right moment is as im- 
1 portant as is the method. A cut and dried formula, by its very 
4 nature, is incompetent to deal with human problems. Ability to meet 
4 and deal with the unusual and unexpected is the peculiar quality of 
3 leaders. Provide the ideas and furnish the energy to promote them, 
es and the exhaustless future will bring unlooked for results. The 
ig happiness and satisfaction which the community nurse is certain to 
a derive from her efforts are from work well done and “results” that 
1 count for the ultimate good of her people in the community. 
i HOW ONE NURSE CELEBRATED CHRISTMAS 
By ANNIE L. HANSEN, R.N. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
— 
Wellsville Center grew more and more depressed. She tried 
to keep her thoughts from wandering to the days when she was one 
of a large family in far-off England, but it was impossible to entirely 
banish the longing for home. “If only the sound of the Christmas 
carols sung from home to home on Christmas Eve could reach me, I 
| voice begged the nurse to 
of us.” While Miss Angel was preparing nourishment in the kitchen, 
| 
| 4 we used to have in the Black Forest in Germany, we could be content. 
| The lighted tree at Christmas always brings good luck.” The desire 
hi he expressed was an echo of her own, and she at once determined to 
1. bring to the Bergmans a lighted tree, and other Christmas gifts. 
1 A small fund for such emergencies as this was at Miss Angel’s 
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disposal, and quickly making her purchases, she packed them into 
her little car and started once more for the lonely house with the 


Not far away a large contracting firm was engaged upon a piece 
of engineering work so important that although all the workmen 
were released to go to their homes for Christmas, the chief engineer 
was obliged to stay on guard. At twilight he sat disconsolately on the 


gate beside the road, when he spied what looked like a tree walking 
down 

little 

and her 

with the 

was just “how I wished I could find a home where 
there are eat Christmas supper with them, 
and afterwards into the snow a large dish of oat- 
meal with sugar and butter, as we do in my native land of Denmark. 
The Christmas and eat, and it brings good luck 
throughout the year.” 


Bergman children, Miss Angel and the engineer sang the sweet carols 
of Christmas outside the window where the mother and new baby 


The story the Christmas fairies started for the little Public 


one teaspoonful) to 1000 ee. (one quart of water) 
hands after contact with 
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new born babe, as the twilight came. But even Fords are not always 
dependable and Miss Angel found herself a mile from the Bergmans 
with a stalled car. 
And so it came about that the Christmas tree was lighted, the 
Christmas dish for the fairies was placed upon the snow, and the A 
lay, whilst over all waved the “Stars and Stripes” of hope and promise. | 
Thus the customs of the old lands brought the desire of their hearts : 
and cheered and brightened the lives of a few who, having gone 
through the great melting pot, had become good and loyal Americans. 
Health Nurse and the big engineer is one for another Christmas. 
HAND DISINFECTION 
In the September issue of the American Journal of Public Health an article 
— 
of boric 
for 
based are described in detail. 
3. The substances are grouped according to the element or radical which 
is eredited with the germicidal action. 
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TRAINING IN COMMUNICABLE DISEASE NURSING’ 


By F. R.N. 
Philadelphia Hospital for Communicable Diseases 

UCH earnest thought has been given to the preparation of 

nurses to meet the demands of the new fields of service that 
have been opened for them in late years. Affiliations with Public 
Health organizations, Social Service departments, and Psychiatric De- 
partments have been provided as means to prepare nurses for the 
fields of preventive work which offer unusual opportunities to those 
young women whose energies are bent toward constructive effort. 

However, with all the consideration of their needs, there is still 
a field of service, rich in possibilities for teaching that remains prac- 
tically untouched by the nursing profession. This opportunity is 
found in the wards of the communicable disease hospitals of our 
country. 

There are many reasons that explain the apparent indifference 
toward this very important phase of a nurse’s training. Many super- 
intendents of training schools do not have any special knowledge of 
the problems in the management of the so-called “Contagious Dis- 
eases,” and therefore, do not fully appreciate the part the graduate 
nurse must play in the control of these diseases, both in the interest 
of the families of prospective patients and as a civic duty to the com- 
munity. There is an exaggerated fear of contracting communicable 
diseases; but our new ideas of contact infection in the treatment of 
communicable diseases, have caused a more rational attitude toward 
the problem and have dispelled much of the fear and dread felt for- 
merly in connection with the nursing of these cases. The complete 
quarantine imposed upon the personnel in former years was another 
factor that discouraged nurses from taking a course or accepting a 
service in a communicable disease hospital. Another cause is the fail- 
ure on the part of these hospitals in their respective communities to 
extend the facilities to training schools for nurses. Their reasons, 
summed up, are as follows: 1—It is more convenient and less arduous 
to have a continuous nursing staff than an ever changing group such 
as we experience in a teaching hospital. 2—Where nurses have had 
long continuous contact with the various infections they are leas likely 
to fall victims to the diseases, hence, they are more useful to the hos- 
pital. 3—There is a reluctance on the part of the departments of 
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in the largest communicable disease hospitals of our country. 

When we realize that these diseases are of a transmissible char- 
acter, that children between the ages of 2 and 16 years are most fre- 
the hosts that harbor these diseases, and that these children 


are 
inspired with the ideal of health promotion as well as disease pre- 
vention. Add to these some good working qualities, such as clear 


sponsibility of helping to eradicate preventable diseases, and will help 
them to recognize the social and economic aspects of the whole problem 
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health to pay enough properly qualified instructors and supervisors to 
make them teaching hospitals. 

This lack of stimulation often results in mediocre types of nurses 
remaining, sometimes for years, in one of these hospitals. Frequently 
we find types of attendants caring for these patients who have had no 

training except that which they received in the communicable disease 
| hospital, consequently, we find the nursing departments oftentimes 
little more than working organizations. These conditions are not 
isolated incidents or peculiar to any particular hospital, but are to be 
| are brought not only for nursing care, but for the purpose of isolation, 
it behooves us to turn our attention to this neglected phase of a nurse’s 
training. If we can see these hospitals in the light of great public 
health institutions provided for the hospitalization of such patients 
as cannot be isolated properly in their homes, and which exist not 
only for isolation purposes, but as large teaching institutions where 
| both nurses and doctors may be stimulated to greater endeavor toward 
preventive and research work, we realize the importance of securing 
the best types of nurses available. If you can visualize the condi- 
tions and opportunities of these hospitals as I have tried to picture 
them, you will agree that the character of the work, and the kind of 
patients, require nurses who are imbued with the spirit of service, 
| who possess a high degree of intelligence and an understanding of the 
| 
judgment, alertness, accuracy, activity, and responsibility and we 
: have some conception of what a nurse in a communicable disease hoe- 
| pital should be. 
| To effect this standard, however, it is necessary to consider a 
: course of instruction that will prepare nurses to meet this greater re- 
of communicable diseases. In establishing such a course those inti- 
mately concerned with the problem have certain objects in mind when 
determining its content. 1—To secure better nursing care for . 
the patients suffering from communicable diseases, both in the hos- 
pital, and in the community. 2—To overcome the fear of com- : 
municable diseases by an intelligent application of the knowledge 
of aseptic technic. — To inspire nurses with the ideal of concen- 
trating their energies upon preventive measures through the : 
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dissemination of knowledge concerning the transmission of diseases. 
4—To make the nursing departments of these hospitals something 
more than routine working organizations, by introducing the spirit of 
nursing, and proper educational standards, thereby placing them on a 
dignified basis and making them suitable institutions for high types of 
nurses. 5— To give all nurses, especially public health nurses, school 
nurses, and child welfare nurses, a practical and real knowledge of 
communicable diseases, for one is frequently amazed at the assurance 
of young nurses who enter the public health field without having seen 
a rash, or an exudate, and whose knowledge is limited to the few class 
room lectures they received while in the training school. 

The time allowed for this training should be not less than three 
months. This allows opportunity for the following services: Scar- 
latina, Minor Contagion, Receiving Ward, Discharging Ward, Ambu- 


14 
4 
I lance Service, and Diphtheria services as follows—<Acute, Convales- 4 
1 cent, Nursing of Laryngeal Diphtheria, with special duty on the in- | 
1 tubation ward. 
ie Hospitals that admit tuberculosis patients should aim to give a . 
1 thorough course in the nursing care of tuberculosis patients, so it q 
1 would not be necessary for the nurses to take special courses in tuber- * 
| culosis nursing, for teaching preventive measures in one disease is a 
Hospitals conducting these courses are frequently requested to 5 
* accept students for a shorter period than three months, because the : 
7 students may have a few weeks for an elective service, and because : 
1 they desire “a little experience in contagious diseases.” In some hos- 5 
| pitals this concession has been made; but I am sure all will agree that 5 
16 such perfunctory teaching and experience effects more harm than good | 
ie to the nurse, and to the public whom she will later serve, because of 
| the false sense of security which she feels in her extremely limited . 
knowledge of these diseases. Concessions should never be made to 8 
any such appeal. This course might be repeated three times a year, i 
omitting the summer months on account of the usual decline in the | 
census in these hospitals, when the schools close. | 
1 The curriculum should be divided as follows: Medical lectures . 
on Communicable Diseases, 25 hours; Classes in Nursing Technic inn 
| Communicable Diseases, 17 hours; Social Aspects of Communicable ! 
1 Diseases, 9 hours; Class Discussions and Quizzes, 10 hours; Excur- 
0 sions to Allied Public Health Activities, 18 hours,—making a total of : 
11 about 79 hours. The excursions might include: 1—A trip to a Vac- ' 
1 cine Farm; 2—A day with the School Nurse; 3—A visittoa Health 
ht Centre; -A visit to a Tuberculosis and a Venereal Dispensary. 
lee The teaching staff should include physicians whose interest and | 
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vision lead them into the wider fields of research and preventive work. 
The superintendent of the training school should be a nurse with 
vision, vigor, and the endurance to support these qualities. She should 
be a woman who has the capacity to carry an educational programme 
to a successful conclusion. The instructress of nurses should be a 
strong, experienced, properly qualified nurse, who is stimulating to 
her associates, for in no work are we so apt to fall into a monotonous 
routine as in a communicable disease hospital, where contacts with 
progressive minds, even in the best institutions are limited. 

In the arrangement of the curriculum every effort should be 


latinal complications. Class in Hot Pack as applied in Searlatinal Nephritis. 
6—Serum Therapy. Supplemented by a class in the Technic of Administration 
of Antitoxin-Toxin and Antitoxin, and other serums. This lecture is fol. 
lowed by an excursion to a Vaccine Farm. 


10—Cerebro-spinal Meningitis. 
11—Anthrax. (Clinical picture shown if case should be in the hospital.) 
18—Poliomyelitis, Encephalitis-Lethargica. (Follow with reference readings.) 


4 made to correlate the lectures and classes in nursing technic, and 
q careful attention should be given to the arrangement of the student 
1 nurses’ services, for there is a great deal of routine work in a com- 
1 municable disease hospital that has no educational value. This routine 
work can be easily supplied by paid graduate nurses and by the em- 
BY ployment of a group of attendants. 
i On the first day of the students’ arrival they should be given 
bt thorough personal instructions with regard to their own protection 
4 and they should be taught the technic of the gown. They should be 
1. taken to the hospital wards, to which they will be later assigned and 
1 shown every detail of technic, clean areas, etc. 
: The arrangement of the lectures and class work may be as 
€ follows : 
4 1—Pathology of Immunity and Infection, followed by quiz. 
2—Diphtheria, supplemented by the following classes: 
4 (a) Method of Taking Cultures 
* (b) Nursing Care of Laryngeal Diphtheria 
. (e) Preparation for Intubation and Extubation 
| (d) Nasal Feeding in Cases of Paralysis 
(e) Steam Tent, as Used in Laryngeal Diphtheria 
. 8—Vincent’s Angina, Tonsillitis, and Septic Sore Throat. 
D 4—Complications of Nose, Throat, and Ear, in Communicable Diseases. Supple- 
5 mented by the following classes: 
‘| (a) Tracheotomy nursing 
A (b) Oral Hygiene in Communicable Diseases, with demonstration of Throat 
| 5—Scariatina, supplemented by a visit to the wards to secure a picture of Scar- 
| 7—Measles, Rubella. Followed by a visit to the wards to secure the picture of 
Keoplik’s Spots. 
8—Parotitis, Influenza, and Pertussis. 
9—Variola, Varicella, (illustrated with Lantern Slides). 


9 17 and 18—Tropical Diseases, covering Bubonic Plague, Asiatic Cholera, Typhus 

3 Fever, Malaria, ete. 

15 19—New developments in the treatment and management of Leprosy. — 

20—Relationship between the Laboratory of Hygiene, and the community, (Fol. 
lowed by excursion to the City Laboratory of Hygiene.) 

Under the group of lectures on the social aspects of communicable 
diseases, we have the following: 1—The organization of the Bureau 
of Health. In this lecture a chart is presented, showing the various 
ramifications and explaining the functions of each division. 2—Regu- 
lations of Quarantine, including local, state, federal and maritime. 
he School Nurse, and her relation to the control of communicable 
diseases, (followed by excursion with the School Nurse). 4—The 
Municipal Nurse, and her relation to the control of communicable 


and there is better continuity of nursing service on the wards. 

The method of teaching includes lectures, classes, demonstra- | 
tions, excursions, and the clinical method, which is more important in 
this work than in any other branch of nursing. Visualizing the ! 
various symptoms such as rashes, exudates, Koplik’s Spots, witness- 
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18—Tuberculosis. (Excursion to Tuberculosis Dispensary.) 
14—Vaginitis, Ophthalmia. Class in demonstration of nursing technic. 
: 16—Modern attitude toward disinfection and fumigation. 
16—Trachoma. 
diseases, (followed by excursion to a health centre. 5—Function of | 
the Social Service Department, in a communicable disease hospital. 
6—Management of Communicable Diseases, from the standpoint of | 
7 the Public Health Nurse. 7—Management of the communicable dis- 1 
1 eases in the home, with special reference to the protection of the com- 1 
1 munity. All of this theory is given in the three months; classes are 1 
grouped so that they are given on two days a week. With this 1 
ae arrangement no student is obliged to lose her half days for classes, N 
ing the retraction in laryngeal diphtheria, give the student a picture i 
) of the symptoms, and is to be preferred to any other method of pre- 
sentation. 
ti Careful attention to the personal hygiene of the student nurses . 
is indicated, and regulations concerning aseptic technic must be rigidly 
| adhered to in the wards to insure the best results in our teaching, and , 
to maintain the highest standard of health among the student nurses. 
| i Students should have single rooms, because in the event of one 
4 nurse incubating a disease the unavoidable contact with the other 
3 occupant invariably results in the infection of the second nurse. 
1 Ample bathing facilities, including an adequate number of shower 
baths, should be provided. 
iF The social life of the nurses in a communicable hospital should 
hi, be stimulated even more than in a general hospital, for even though 
1 many of the old superstitions concerning these diseases have broken 
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down, there still remain in many localities, doubt and conjecture, in 
the minds of both the medical profession and the laity, concerning the 
transmission of these diseases. Even though nurses have social activi- 
ties in the home, and though they are urged to invite parents and 
friends to visit them, they are isolated; the modern ideas of contact 
infection have not permeated many communities, which results in the 
avoidance of contact with them by their friends and, also, the geo- 
graphical situation of these hospitals, which is usually on the extreme 
outskirts of the city, is not conducive to social activities. 

Hours.—In order to maintain the greatest resistance to the dis- 
ese by a limited period of exposure to the infection, and to allow her 
sufficient time for recreation, exercise, and study, the number of hours 
should never exceed eight per day, and including this time off duty, 
she should have a half day off duty each week, and a half day off duty 
each Sunday. The consideration of her time off duty is important 
for two reasons: 1—We receive third-year student nurses from 
general hospitals who are too frequently fatigued by a long and 
arduous service in the home hospital, and who are apt to become 
easy victims to the disease. 2—Until we can place all fundamental 
studies in the first two years, affiliated students must still return to 
the parent school for lectures, this situation plus the full curriculum 
she carries in a communicable disease hospital, emphasizes the need 
for short hours, if we hope to have the student nurses measure up to 
their greatest degree of usefulness, both in the hospital and in her 
future work, and this is always of paramount consideration, when we 
accept nurses to train in communicable disease nursing. 

In conclusion I would bespeak the interest of every superin- 
tendent of nurses in the matter of stimulating interest among her 
student nurses in the matter of training in communicable disease 
nursing, for these reasons: 1—These patients constitute our future 
citizens, therefore, we have the greatest incentive to conserve the 
lives and promote the health of these children. 2—If our highest aim 
in teaching nurses is to stimulate preventive work, there is no better 
place to obtain this point of view, and no better opportunity to trans- 


through their interest and moral support to the superintendents of 
these institutions will help to give these hospitals a dignified position 


. late our purpose into action than in a hospital of this kind. 3—The 
in the realm of training school administration. 4—These hospitals 
in reality, are great civic battle fields, where all energies should be 
concentrated on stamping out disease, and the intelligence, or lack 
of intelligence, demonstrated in these hospitals, in the management 
and control of these diseases to a large extent determines the health : 
of all members of a community. 


DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


CLARA D. Nom. R.N., DEPARTMENT EpiTor 
Director Bureau of Nursing, American Red Cross 


REVISED PRICES ON EQUIPMENT 
T may interest the nurses to know that with the reduction of equip- 
ment of the Nurses’ Bureau in New York there has been a revision 
of prices in order that the stock might be disposed of. Prices have 
been revised on articles on the list of equipment for Public Health 
Nurses as follows: White beach cloth blouses, each, $2.75; winter 
ulsters, sizes 16 to 38, $27.00; winter ulsters, sizes 40 to 46, $41.25; 
reversible cloth and leather coats, $60.50. For Divisional Directors, 
Assistant Directors, Traveling Instructors, and Field Supervisors: 
Regulation blue Norfolk suits are, sizes 16 to 38, $87.00; sizes 40 to 
46, $44.00. 

In August, notice was received from Mrs. Maud G. Moody, Man- 
ager of the Bureau of Nurses’ Equipment, that there was on hand a 
surplus stock of suits and coats which were being sold out to the Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Associations for $35 and $25, respectively. The reason 
the prices quoted on the price lists for Red Cross nurses are $2.00 
aver on each of these garments in the sizes above mentioned is that 
the Red Cross buttons and brassards make the additional amount. 

This information has already been sent out to all Divisional 
Directors in the American Red Cross, 
wider circulation. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S DOLL LOANED TO RED CROSS MUSEUM 
HROUGH the generosity of H. Maude Randall, class of 1909, 
Homeopathic Hospital, Albany, N. Y., a doll which once belonged 

to Florence Nightingale has been loaned for an indefinite period to 

the American Red Cross museum. Unfortunately the complete his- 
tory of this doll has not been made available to Miss Randall, but it is 
known that originally there were two such dolls, one of which was 
given by the man who made them to Queen Victoria and the other to 

Florence Nightingale. The latter, still dressed as Miss Nightingale 

had it, was raffied off in June, 1918, at a benefit given for a British 

Army Hospital in Portsmouth, England. Miss Randall was the lucky 

winner. The doll is gaudily dressed in scarlet satin trimmed in gold 

braid, the costume conforming to the style worn by the Turkish 
women in the Crimea. 
A TRIBUTE FROM OUR ITALIAN GUESTS 
N a graceful letter of appreciation addressed to the Director of the 
American Red Cross Nursing Service, which they ask be extended 
by her to all Red Cross Chapters who contributed to their 
194 
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entertainment, the three Italian gentle women who recently finished a 
survey of American nursing institutions and hospitals as guests of the 
Red Cross, summarize most interestingly their impressions of the tour. 

Of the three comprising the group, Contessa Balzani was par- 
ticularly interested in the organization of public health and other 
nursing committees; the Marchesa Firmaturi, in the baby welfare 
work; and Signorina Caterino Bosio, “in every form of nursing, and 
of the district nursing in particular.” ‘The morning I spent in the 
North End Center, Boston, with a supervisor, following her in the 
distribution of work to the nurses in her office and clerical work,— 
then visiting with her in the homes of some of the patients,—has 
given me many valuable suggestions for the district work in our 
town,” is the encomium she pronounces upon this phase of the science 
of nursing. 

New York thrilled the visitors with its “wide point of view” and 
the variety and vastness of its problems. They deplored the tendency 
of the Italian immigrants to herd together in our great centers of 
population and expressed a deep sense of gratitude for “the intense 
sympathetic work that is done by competent nurses in the Italian set- 
tlements,” not only in New York, but wherever congested living con- 
ditions have created the tenement house problem. 

The organization of the Chicago Visiting Nurses’ Association 


is started in our own country.” 

“In Cleveland,” the letter continues, “we saw the Welfare Federa- 
tion through which all charities and welfare associations work as a 
whole. The University Center of District Nursing, the Municipal 


| excited their admiration. “The practical, simple system acquired 
| through long experience was made clear to us,” declares the letter 
above referred to. “Many lessons were given to us for the work that 
| Hospital and the Sanatorium for Tuberculosis where we found an 
| atmosphere of hopefulness, with the patients passing their days in 
| the open air.” 
1 In addition to the nursing and hospital activities of Pittsburgh, 
l the great steel mills and the Irene Kauffmann Settlement were in- 
cluded in the itinerary of the travellers. 
Washington’s great navy and military hospitals and the national 
headquarters of the Red Cross were objects of the keenest enjoyment 
to the group and opportunity was also given them to inspect the 
Soldiers’ Home and visit the model Dairy Farm there, where pure 
milk is produced under the most hygienic conditions from a herd of 
some of the finest cows in the country. 
“We went to Baltimore expressly to visit the Johns Hopkins 
Training School, that school of much tradition and dignity of which 
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we met many graduates during our tour,” the letter goes on. “We 
also visited the Evergreen Home for the Blind Soldiers, conducted by 
the American Red Cross, in which work of much interest is being 
done.” 

In Philadelphia the party was taken to the Children’s Court as 
well as to the points of interest included in the original itinerary. 

“The existing friendship between America and Italy has been 
strongly cemented by this trip,” is the concluding comment. “Our 
views on nursing have been greatly broadened. We hope that we 
ourselves may prove that the hospitality so generously extended by 
the American Red Cross to us has sown the seed of improvement in 
the welfare work in our country and of the more general widespread 
sympathy of the Italians in Italy for this great country of the United 
States.” 


and my reaction has been one of admiration and pride. | 
“While I was in Wilkes-Barre, where I was formerly superin- 
tendent of nurses in the City Hospital, the annual meeting of the 
Wyoming Valley Chapter, A. R. C., was being held, and I was given 
the opportunity of a “close-up” view of what the Red Cross teaching 


“Mrs. J. P. Williamson, a Red Cross 
of the instruction in Home Hygiene and Care of 
Barre and the outlying districts, and her work is a remarkable record 
of achievement. She is now within 18 of a total enrollment in these 
classes of 1,000. It was my privilege to accompany her on her rounds 
to three classes in three different rural settlements. These classes 
were made up of hard working country women, many of whom had 
had to bring their babies in order to attend at all. Yet they were 
so intensely interested and enthusiastic that they had even persuaded 
their husbands to put up with cold lunches, prepared beforehand, 


1 MISS ALICE FITZGERALD IN AMERICA , 
1 Mu. ALICE FITZGERALD, Director of the Division of Nursing, 
1 League of Red Cross Societies, who arrived in New York Sep- | 
4 tember 29th, for an indefinite leave of absence, is finding much that : 
| is admirable and inspiring in the Red Cross peace programme. “This | 
1 is my first visit to America for four and one-half years,” says Miss f 
1 Fitzgerald, and I am profoundly impressed by the peace programme | 
| the Red Cross is carrying on. I was aware, through the Bulletins and | 
1 other reports from National Headquarters, of the great work the Red | 
2 Cross is doing for the Ex-Service men and in the field of public health, 
1 but when I came into personal contact with this service, at the Na- | 
tional Convention in Columbus, and at Wilkes-Barre, my eyes were : 
1 opened to the real extent and significance of this mighty undertaking | 
| 
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the days that they took their class instruction. Each woman had 
provided herself with a text book and the answers were enthusiastic- 
ally and intelligently given. 

“I carried away with me a most gratifying impression of what 
this instruction means in the lives and future well being of the com- 
munity. Because of their preparation in Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick one thousand women will go back into their isolated homes 
fitted as never before to cope with the problems arising in their own 
families and communities. : 

“Another piece of work that impressed me as of inestimable value 
was a class in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick for a group of 
foreign-born midwives. Mrs. Williamson assured me that she had 
found them most responsive, after their first alarm, (when they 
believed an effort was being made to prevent them from practising), 
had disappeared before the knowledge of the true purpose of the class. 
‘They realize now,’ Mrs. Williamson explained, ‘that the Red Cross 
Course is not interfering with their occupation, but helping to make 
them more fit, and therefore more valuable, in carrying it on.’ ” 

After an official visit to National Red Cross Headquarters at 
Washington, Miss Fitzgerald visited Baltimore and in November re- 
turned to New York City, where she addressed the members of the 
American Public Health Association on the occasion of their semi- 
centennial meeting. 


ABLED advices from Paris Headquarters, A. R. C., Commission to 
state that no more nurses will be needed for the present at least in 
Red 


[ 


Douglas 


ITEMS 

the 

until July of that year, when she succeeded Helen Scott Hay as Director of 
the Bureau of Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick. On March 
ist, 1921, with the reclassification of the various departments, Mies Douglas’ title 
became Director of Instruction in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, her duties 
remaining the same as previously. 

Mrs. Isabelle Wilbur Baker, of Worcester, Mass., who succeeds Miss Douglas, 

is a graduate of the Rhode Island Hospital Training School, Providence, Rhode 
Island. She has had a varied and successful experience both in Schools of Nursing 
as director and more recently as nurse in charge of one of the largest teaching | 
centers of the American Red Cross in the New England Division, in which division 
she has been Director of Instruction in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick since 
January, 1920. 
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wrote: 
3 I saw a good deal 
if Under Mrs. Fenwick’s 
iT Nursing Council and 
y all represented. | 
1 one sees in , 
1 m and spacious 
y to equipping the necessary offices for one 
das been introduced. From the moment you | 
15 able little suite of rooms on the top floor,» ) 
1 atmosphere. Such artistic color 
i e bits of old furniture and those 
and loving devotion. [ bel 
1 attractive place in which to set ) 
1 the direction of a professional | 
8 tin a great task to be done in 
1 ing the two factions in nursing. I , 
of farewell to Miss [ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


A. M. Carr, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing 


THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE PLAY 


ROFESSOR Harold Hillebrand, whose play was awarded the 

prize in the Florence Nightingale Play Competition sends the 
following letter in response to an inquiry about the special problems 
he endeavored to solve in the construction of his play: 


In my play on Florence Nightingale, I subordinated everyone and everything 
to my heroine. One would inevitably do that with Florence. She had a lordly 


OTHE 


ect is necessary; from a dramatic point of view, however, I am afraid it is open 
to challenge. 

As te “high lights,” I am not sure what they are, if they exist. I think 
probably the third act, which represents a hespital at night during the rush of 
unleading wounded men, is richest in emotional and dramatic possibilities. 
large part ef the action there is wordless. But undoubtedly the highest 
all is Flerence herself. She deserves te be. 


| 

personality. In herself she is as fine a subject for dramatic study as one could 
ask for, because of the many strongly marked phases, clashing phases oftentimes, 
— — — 

jealousy, baer and vast seriousness. One could both love 

| great administrator and lifelong enemy of the War Office. — 
even a glimpee of the Crimea, everything else seems dusty and 
perhaps an insoluble problem. My own attempt was a lame 

When one deals with a celebrated figure, which has crystallised 

attitude, one must respect, to some degree at least, tradition. Now 

: vital tradition about Florence Nightingale is summed up in Longf 
“The Lady of the Lamp”—who could have the heart to leave out the lamp 

built the play about a purely pictorial and traditional moment—that at 

of Act III, when Florence, after a terrible day of unloading wounded soldiers, 
sets off in the dead of night to make her rounds of the crowded hospital, her lamp 
throwing a dim glory about her face. For the rest, the play is a kind of descrip- 
tive chronicle. The first three acts are close knit in time and action, carrying 
her frem the outbreak of war to her hospital at Seutari. The last is a kind of 
pendant, laid two years after the war, and in it I have tried, by focussing on a duel 
between Flerence and Lord Panmure over the reconstruction of the Medical De- 
partment of the War Office, to give a hint of the long years of untiring labor that 
came after the Crimea. For an understanding of Florence Nightingale that last 
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AN INCIDENT 


Reported by a nurse in the Dvision of Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, 
State Department of Health, West Virginia 

a County towered over by three parallel ridges of mountains, 

where not a railroad ventured nearer than thirty miles of the 
caunty seat, where the elements frequently cause one to bow in sub- 
mission, came a little Red Cross Public Health Nurse, one with a sym- 
pathetic knowledge and understanding of rural conditions. Here she 
met with kindly mountain and valley folk, who quietly carried on 
their existence in tilling the soil and grazing their stock, and where 
from time to time the hills gave “evidence to secretive occupation as 
moonshining.” Upon the surface, the County gave every indication 
af being happy, contented, without any gross evidence of the need for 
the ministering hands of such a visitor. However, before very long 
her need was fully realized. 

One day, while jogging along on horseback over a rough, narrow 
rund, away up in one of the “hollers,” she came upon a little sightless 
child, whose mother had been swept away by the great ravage of 
fafluenza, and whose father, a typical mountaineer, was caring for a 
large family of sisters and brothers, as well as tending a small, meagre 
farm. “Little Jennie” during her thirteen years, had attended only 
two terms in the one-room school, but had developed great yearning 
ta go beyond the confines of the little school house. Jennie and the 


“Eye Doctor.” It was an expensive undertaking. However, through 
the conscientious efforts of her school teacher, the countryside turned 
out to hold a “box supper,” and a neat sum was obtained. 


8 
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1 
i nurse soon were on very friendly terms and both finally decided that 
. they would go far away from the mountains to visit a wonderful 
1 Some weeks later Jennie, accompanied by the nurse, visited an b 
eye specialist, who, however, after a careful examination, advised the , 
71 niir to another specialist, one still greater and 
1 Dr The delicate task of restoring Jennie’s 
| | father. A long trip loomed up before the 
but, undaunted, they resolved to carry on. 
boarded the train that was to pull her out of the 
ms mountains, where she had spent her thirteen years, 
ME queer feelings of awe and curiosity were aroused in her. 
1 What a new world she would find paralleling the two strips of steel 
| EE «guide the train carrying her to the Land of Promise! 
1 Di out of the valley, the train pierced certain hills, 
causing alternate periods of darkness and light, long tunnels that 
: seemed as if the end would never come. Patiently one waits until 
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once more the clear sunlight peers through the windows. But how 
much sadder was this for Jennie. The whole journey to her was 
like a long, interminable tunnel. Her sightless eyes gave her no 
impression of the country which she passed by so swiftly. However, 
at the end of the long tunnel lay the hospital, and possibly light, 
light that for many years had been denied her. 

Jennie foliowed the nurse down through the town up to the large 
stone building. Inside everything was painted white, bright and 
cheery, but to Jennie it was only a dark hole bounded by walls, as 
the tunnel had been bounded by rocks. Upon the second floor they 
stopped, and Jennie was soon under the care of the physician in one 
of the spacious rooms. 

Some time later the doctor and the nurse carefully removed 
the bandages from her eyes, and slowly the realization of a new 
sensation, one she had never experienced before, held her rigid. Slowly 
the words came: Tes, sir, Doctor, I can see youse hand.” What a 
wonderful thing! After living so many years in utter darkness, the 
rising sun and moon, the change of the leaves in the Fall, the twitter 
of the birds, the budding of leaf and flower, now meant something 
beautiful to Jennie. Crowding in on Jennie came those impressions 
which year by year you and I have first enjoyed, then placed among 
those things called “habits.” But to Jennie this never-ending film of 
nature pictures completely fill the child with awe and reverence. 

Back they went to the pocket in the mountains, Home, the place 
loved, the place of good cheer, but so long only one of darkness. But 
now came cheer and light. Faces known so long only by touch and 
sound became living, smiling faces. What a home-coming! Every- 
one had heard of the miracle, and in their humble way had arranged 
a “Taffy Pullin’ ” in honor of Jennie. Everyone turned out, but most 
important of all were the father, the daughter and the nurse. Each 
occupied a warm spot in the hearts of the villagers. Would the village 
ever part with any of them? No, each became a part of the village, 
and every stranger coming across the hills hears the story of the vigi- 
lant nurse and the miracle performed on Jennie. 
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year 1921 will close with a higher death rate for typhoid fever than did 1920. : 
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| Public Health Service who are engaged in the care and treatment of ex-service 
men in Government Hospitals. These nurses are paid out of the funds of the 
United States Public Health Service. Under the Veterans’ Bureau Law jurisdic- 
tion is given to the Veterans’ Bureau to exercise supervisory authority over these 
hospitals. 

“There are about 1,500 additional nurses employed in institutions which have 
contracts with the United States Health Service to care for ex-service men. These 
institutions include National and Military Homes and private hospitals throughout 
the country. Such nurses are directly under the jurisdiction of the management 
of these individual institutions. Under the Sweet Lew the Veterans’ Bureau 
exercises supervisory authority over them in their care and treatment of ex- 

service men.” 


HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ALICE SHEPHERD GILMAN, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


OF BOARDS OF TRUSTEES AND THE COMMUNITY 
TO SCHOOLS OF NURSING’ 


By Amy M. R.N. 
Troy, New F 


HE trustees of any school for the higher education of young 
women accept responsibilities not only to the student and 
family, but to the public. The public has a right to expect that 


graduates of such schools shal] be better prepared to undertake re- 
sponsibilities and to render effective service than those other members 
of society who have been less favored by fortune and opportunity. 
The parents of prospective students will give very careful considera- 
tion to the reputation of the school for maintaining high standards 
of education in its faculty and student body amid surroundings cal- 
culated to make for character building, and the school which stands 
the test of time will have gained a reputation to be envied by those 
who have been content with lesser ideals. Opportunity and adver- 
tising may carry a school on for a time, but no school for young women 
will flourish long unless it rests upon a reputation for work well done; 
such a reputation will be particularly required by the fathers and 
mothers of the community. The student seeks education because she 
has awakened in her the consciousness that without it she will be 
unable to understand or fully enjoy the life which surrounds her, that 
she will be able to render but a limited and unintelligent service, or 
she may seek it only because her parents desire its benefits for her. 
Whatever the reason for its seeking it is encumbent upon the Boards 
of Trustees to see that her confidence, that of her parents and the 
community at large shall not be misplaced. 

The Boards of Directors of Schools of Nursing not only have 
all the obligations encumbent upon those who direct other schools for | 
young women, but they have in addition, and in common with other 
professional schools, a very distinct obligation to the profession into 
which the student will seek entrance upon graduation. Unlike that 
of all other schools, the course of instruction must of necessity be 
carried on simultaneously with the work of a hospital in its care of 
the sick, twenty-four hours a day and seven days a week. This does 
not mean that the student should be on duty long hours daily for 
seven days a week; such a course would be not only unjust but un- 
intelligent and in the end would defeat the objects for which the school 

* Read at the annual convention of the New York State Nurses’ Association, 
Utiea, October 25, 1921. * 
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was incorporated; as parents, friends, and the very public it was 
designed to serve would advise students against seeking education 
under such impossible conditions. 

- The greatest handicap that Schools of Nursing have struggled 
under has been and still is the lack of consideration given by the 
very persons who should stand strongest behind them (I mean their 
Board of Directors). Their need, like the need of all 
a sound financial basis upon which to work. Do we 
for teachers to operate without funds from the munici 
state? Why should not such funds be available for those who 
being prepared to teach health conservation and disease prevention? 
Why should we expect the hospital (which if well run and for the 
benefit of all the community must be run with a deficit) to furnish 
all such funds? 

Schools of Nursing, at least in this country, came into being by 
the insistance of Boards of Directors. For a long time they received 
scant cordiality from either the hospitals or the medical profession. 
Groups of public spirited men and women insisted upon better care 
of the sick inside and outside hospitals and to meet this need Schools 


one have fallen from grace. If the School of Nursing is to do the 
work in the hospital and in the community that is its birthright it is 
high time that our Boards of Directors should look after its inde- 


much unnecessary sacrifice of student nurses. 

All good hospitals operate with a deficit. The better the hospital, 
larger the endowment or deficit. The reason is not far to seek. 
a very small proportion of even the private room patients really 


f 


addi 
alone furnish a very substantial proportion 
but pa 


for 
proportion of hospital patients expect to pay 
for hospital accommodations as he would be obliged to pay for hotel 


| 
) of Nursing were called into being and the earliest of them were 
financed by independent funds. I regret to say that due to near- 
sightedness, or politics or other exigencies of the situation, all except 
— 
1 they expect. In reality a hospital is a hotel for 
i the expense of maintenance of other hotels plus 
: tendance, nursing attendance, special departments, 
jing rooms, the pathological laboratory, the X-Ray, 
accommodations in the same city? This is a queer form of reasoning 
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on the part of the public, very few of whom want to feel that they 
are accepting charity, but it is a view that must be taken into consid- 
eration by those who are responsible for financing hospitals and 
Schools of Nursing. 

If the hospital is not to receive at least as much revenue from 
its private rooms as would be paid for accommodations of a similar 
character in local hotels, how can we reasonably expect it to efficiently 
run not only its kitchens, laundry and engine rooms, all the special 
departments, and in addition to find the finances for maintaining an 
educational institution which must be on a par with other schools 
of the community? I have nothing but the highest praise for the 
efforts that hospitals have put forth to honestly meet the obligations 
placed upon them and I am willing to admit, when I recall to mind 
the long line of splendid women who have been the product of their 
teachings, that they have done well, for what these women have done 
the hospitals have made possible. But do we continue the apprentice 
system in education today because some good workmen were produced 
by it? Have we not found a better form of education? 

If the first consideration for the successful school must be that 
it rest upon a firm financial foundation, surely the next consideration 
must be given to its faculty. No school ever was or ever can be better 
than the leadership given it. The principal of the School of Nursing 
must be selected with as much care as the principal of any other 
professional school. She must be well educated fundamentally and 
professionally and in addition she must have executive ability and 
leadership. It is the solemn duty of the Board of Directors to find 
such a woman to take charge of their School of Nursing and not 


the more surely will a strong student body be the result. I think 
that the consideration given to providing adequate school accommo- 
dations, such as class rooms, laboratories, libraries, dormitories and 


and avoid duplication of work, and a few of our best 


appoint some one because she has acceptably taken care of their 
children, or because she gets on well with the doctors, or is a good 
surgical nurse. A competent principal will draw about her women 
of like ability and aspirations, but she must receive the active backing 
of her Board of Trustees and School Committee if she is to weather 
the storms that are sure to arise when she must run counter to 
tradition, prejudice or convenience. President Hadley once said that 
a strong student body will make a strong faculty, but my experience 
and observation lead me to believe that the stronger the faculty, 
recreation halls has resulted in the erection of some very attractive 
and well appointed school buildings, but such buildings are the 
exception rather than the rule. By codperation with one another and 
with the other schools of the community, Schools of Nursing could 
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schools are beginning to see the light in this direction and their 


become known and generally accepted as the Standard Curriculum 
for Schools of Nursing. This can only be adopted if the school has 
an adequate and well qualified staff of instructors. 

In this democratic country of ours much has been done and much 
more may be done with very limited beginnings, but a School of 
Nursing can not develop the nurse administrator, public health 
director nor the private duty nurse that the public unless noble 
minded, level headed, well educated women enter of Nursing. 
If the care of the sick is a community problem, 


it to be, is it not a community responsibility to see that Schools of 
Nursing have the necessary status educationally and legally to place 
them on a firm foundation so that their product, the graduate nurse, 
will not be forced to meet on an almost equal footing the graduates 
of short course schools? Is it reasonable to suppose that large 
numbers of educated women will enter Schools of Nursing if, when 
graduated, they find that the public accepts the short term nurse on 


| 
i leadership in codperation for better teaching is sure to be followed by 
H an increasing number of schools each year. No principal (no matter 
1 how able she may be) can maintain a progressive school without a 
1 strong teaching staff. Intelligent financing and codperation with 
1 other good schools of the community will be needed in order to obtain 
uf the services of a desirable staff of instructors. 
14 The curriculum has been given years of study by a large group 
4 of nurse educators and as a result of their collaboration the National 
ip League of Nursing Education, several years ago, published what has 
an equal standing? 
= Every short term school by its advertisements, “Be a Trained 
1 Nurse,” and by its product, the professional nurse,” belittles the 
7 legitimate School of Nursing and makes just so much more difficult 
it its maintenance and development. If such schools would be honest 
Na’ and place quite frankly before the public the limitations of their 
7 graduates and call them attendants or some other name that would be 
readily understood they could serve instead of exploiting the public. 
This problem should not be left to the nurses to struggle with. 
If the community expects thousands of young women to go into 
Schools of Nursing and give two or more years of their lives taking 
care of the sick in hospitals, it seems to me that it is the community’s 
: responsibility to make them feel that their services are appreciated 
and their educational status recognized. The community has no right 
to complain of shortage of nurses in Schools of Nursing nor in any 
= of the avenues of nursing work until it has fully met its responsi- 
| bilities in this matter. How often do we find the community taking 
hs any active interest in recruiting students for Schools of Nursing? 


supervising the care of the sick in a hospital should fall upon the 
principal of a School of Nursing? Is any other principal expected 
to carry such a heavy responsibility? The community has come to 
. almost exclusively on students in Schools of Nursing to care 
for hospital patients practically gratuitously:—they very seldom 
value in dollars and cents to the hospital of this 
and willing service. Viewed from the teachings of our 
Lord and Master, who have been the greatest philanthropists during 
the past fifty years in hospitals, those who have erected wonderful 


the essential factors for the development and maintenance of a School 
of Nursing; they should see that it is comfortably housed, and in 
connection with a hospital that has not only gained the confidence of 
the public, but is ranked in class “A” by the American College of 


teaching staff and the development of reasonable social, educational 
and recreational activities outside the hospital,—in other words, they 
should make the school a place where they will be eager to send their 
daughters instead of their maids. 
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Is it fair that this task, in addition to that of teaching students and 
buildings dedicated to the care of the sick, or those who have spent 
the best years of their lives in giving bedside care to the sick? 
Boards of Managers should acquaint themselves in detail with 
Surgeons and State Board of Charities. They should see that the 
finances of the school will make possible the appointment of a strong 
— 
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EDITOR: 
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14 are 
ITO nurses 
14 have are 
any to 
14 the 
14 ago!“ One said she didn't have time, another 
| frankly said they didn't care anything about 
ey as to why we were not able to get more 
Jesus Christ will never grow! By getting up 
1 » I manage to get my patient fixed up in plenty of 
hg JL. I don’t stay to church, as that would keep me 
1 hour a week spent in worship will help to heal the 
7 among so many of our nurses. Our class, at the 
1 the origin of the Bible and every one of us looks forward, with 
ry Sunday morning. I wish that every nurse would go to church as 
can and help build up the reputation of the nursing profession. We 
* make money, but to save souls as well. 
f FURTHER COMMENT ON THE “MAYO INTER 
| 
1 | 
5 with great interest. There has 
ki I fear there are few doctors in 
position or reason for organizing. 
+ to the sick and the dying 
7 most certainly do not agree when 
N real impulse of their 
: nurses have perhaps lost sight 
1 Some doctors have, too, I can safely | 
‘ and refuse to make a call, 
to pay for his services.) I 
. or their profession. Yet, I 
, has ever talked it over with a 
that the charges of a graduate nurse 
man’s means; but who is it that has compelled them to raise | 
I find that women and girls, calling themselves practical 
„ charging five dollars a day for medical 
Not always, but usually, they know 
cannot even take a temperature or 
has spent three long years of study, hard 
same? The practical nurse is not given the 
* is. Yet the practical is not criticized 
charging little more, is severely criticized. 
: into a hospital with a practical nurse on 
y. This doctor went to the graduate nurse in charge of that floor, 
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. I feel a nurse should work with a doctor 


I am sure that nurses do their share of charitable 
instead of for him, but only a few give the nurse an opportunity to do this. 


medical men. Much more could be said on this subject, and 


tat 
—.—.— 
of nurses 
that 
ing. I 
there 
as the 
better understanding would be reached 


eve there are many nurses doing their work for 


longer 
bel 
it. 
discuss the situation with the nurses once in a while, a 
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requesting that she oversee the patient, and that she see tha 
The graduate was receiving a salary of $80 a 
justly. She told the doctor if he could not trust the 
his patient on general care; she would then g 
out and the patient given the best of care. 
a graduate nurse on night duty in his private ho 
th; she had ful! responsibility at night of eleven 
ceases coming during the night, working twelv 
practical nurse helping the graduate in char 
take temperatures or give any treatments othe 
nothing of asepsis. Yet the doctor paid 
were but eight and a half. The night nurse, on 
t the reason for her leaving was that she 
as untrained nurses, the doctor said he 
few, I think, ever do think about it. The 
ir love of humanity. There is not a work 
| 
II 
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very much interested in the Alumnae as well as in the work of 
t the last meeting that very few of our nurses were sub- 


scribing for the Joun sal. I urged them, each and every one to subscribe for 
same, making clear to them the great use of the JouRNAL in keeping them in- 
formed of nursing affairs. As a result they responded splendidly and I hope, 
within a very short time, to send you another list with many more names. Per- 
sonally, I have enjoyed the JouRNAL for a number of years and I can’t see how 
I could ever be without it. 

Massachusetts E. M. G. 


APPRECIATION FROM A MARRIED NURSE 
EAR EDITOR: I received the Jouna sal, from my graduation in 1915 until 
one year ago, when I was married. I find, without it, one loses all knowledge 
of new nursing methods and in fact becomes very rusty in general. Enclosed 
please find check for renewal of subscription. 
Texas Mas. W. G. 
PROS AND CONS OF A SMALL HOSPITAL 


EAR EDITOR: By training in a mall hospital the student has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. She is taught some of the duties that would be 


“Do 
Economy of effort also means—“Use system.” By so doing steps are saved as 
well as the most convenient place and 
placed which they are in- 
tended. of materials is another important point. I believe one of the 
most wasted , plaster em- 
ployed up in yards. 
Many times in dressing a wound a narrower piece of adhesive plaster would 
serve the purpose just as well and would make a much neater dressing. Nurses 
often use it for labeling bottles. This indicates a bit of carelessness, as a neat 
label cannot be made from adhesive plaster. Chart paper and safety pins are 
also greatly wasted along with many other articles, so if economy is impressed 
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AN APPRECIATION 

otherwise performed by an interne or other individual. Among them are: Urine 
analysis, blood pressure, coagulation and haemoglobin tests, all of which are 
highly important as well as interesting. Great care must be exercised in obtain- 
ing any of these, as each helps to point toward a diagnosis and also indicates the 
patient 's condition for an anesthetic. We also know that great care must be used 
in securing a specimen of urine for examination, being sure it was voided by the 
patient, and, if in a bottle, that the bottle was absolutely clean. To illustrate,— 
when handed a specimen of urine in a bottle I analysed it and found sugar, re- 
ported same to the doctor, who informed the patient of it, instructed her in her 
diet, handed her a prescription, and advised bringing another specimen the next 
morning. The patient did so and no sugar was revealed. After questioning the 
patient, it was found chloroform had been in the bottle containing the specimen 
revealing sugar. How happy the patient was to find it was only her mistake 
and that she could be on a free diet again! It was not her mistake; it was mine. 
She knew no better and I should have questioned her before making the test. 
The nurse is taught and drilled in economy. Economy being an important factor 
in the existence of smal] hospitals, economy of time and effort counting as much 
as economy of materials, helps to make the nurse valuable. Economy of time 
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NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Directors of the American Nurses’ Association met at National 
Headquarters, New York, on November 3, nine of the thirteen members being 
The convention date was tentatively chosen as July 10-15. This must 
be confirmed by the other two national nursing organizations before the matter 
is decided. Miss Albaugh was appointed chairman of the Transportation 
Committee. The Fess-Capper bill for Physical Education was endorsed. It was 
decided to write to — committee investigating Senator Watson's utterances, 
protesting against his accusation of Army nurses. The directors adopted a 
resolution highly disapproving of any state association voting on rates to be 


Receipts 
Previously — owen 
Interest on R. R. bonds ‘ ** 20.00 
Interest on Liberty bonds . 21.25 
California: Dist. 1, $12; Dist. 2, $5; Dist. 5, $47; Dist. 7, $5; Dist. 8, 
$6; Dist. 9, $24; Dist. 11, $11; Dist. 13, $2; Dist. 17, $8. One 
individual, $10 .......... 130.00 


Connecticut: Dist. 3, $51; St. Vincent’s Hospital Alumnae, Bridgeport, 
$650; Conn. Training School, New Haven, $69; Grace Hospital 
Alumnae, $17; Greenwich Hospital, $10; Danbury Hospital 
Alumnae, $7; Stamford nurses, $6; Visiting Nurse Assn., Middle- 
town, $2; Meriden nurses, $6; Hartford nurses, $16; Waterbury 
nurses, $30; New Britain, one individual, $5 1 269.00 

Mlinois: Dist. 1, $6; Dist. 5, $10 15.00 


Indiana: St. Vincent’s Hospital Alumnae, Indianapolis, $82; Good 
Samaritan Hospital Alumnae, $9; Union Hospital, Terre Haute, 
$18; Hope Hospital, $26; Reid Mem. Hospital, Richmond, $10; 


Michigan: Dist. 8, $100; State Nurses’ Assn., $79.55; Farrand Tr. 

School Alumnae, Dist. 1, $115; Nicholas Hosp. Alumnae Assn., $60. 
Seven individuals, $1 
New York: New York P. G. Alumnae, $250; Jamaica Hosp. Alumnae, 
$44; Dist. 10, $5; Dist. 12, $5; Dist. 13, $64.96; Dist. 14, $17.50; 


one individual, $7... 
Ohic: Dist. 4, $2; one individual, $1 
Penasyivania: Allegheny Gen. Hosp., $100; Dist. 7, $100; Dist. 9, $60; 
; Presbyterian Hosp. 


charged by nurses in any line of work. 
THE NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 
Report for October, 1921 
| 
| Deaconess Hosp., Indpis., $35; Lutheran Hosp., Ft. Wayne, $58; 
St. Mary's Hoep., Evansville, one individual, 8188. 256.00 
354.55 
17.00 
| 393.45 
Alumnae, $25; Episcopal Hosp. Alumnae, $25; Jefferson Hosp. 
Alumnae, $50; Graduate School of Medicine, Alumnae, $75; St. 
Mary’s Hosp. Alumnae, Phila., $10; Montgomery Heep., Alumnae, 
213 
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Norristown, $9; Mt. Sinai Hosp. Alumnae, Phila., $33; St. Joseph's 
Hosp. Alumnae, $45; Woman’s College Hosp. Alumnae, $8; 
Orthopedic Hosp. Alumnae, $58; Homeopathic Hosp. Alumnae, 
Pittsburgh, $10; St. Christopher’s Hosp. Alumnae, $14; Providence 


Hosp. Alumnae, Beaver Falls, $10; Latrobe Hosp. Alumnae, 
South Carolina: Dist. 6, 610. 10.00 
Washington: Dist. 7, $44. 44.00 
Total — - $10,782.29 
Disbursements 

Paid to 22 applicants. $340.00 

Postage 11.00 

Exchange on checks * 40 
— 351.40 
$10,430.89 
Invested funds 41,050.00 
November 1, 1921, total $51,480.89 


Contributions for the Relief Fund should be sent to Mrs. C. V. Twiss, Treas- 
urer, 14 East 50th Street, New York, and the cheques made payable to the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company. For information address E. E. Golding 
man, 317 West 45th Street, New York. Chairmen of committees are to 
note that money orders held longer than thirty days cannot be cashed. Please 
forward al] funds collected promptly. M. 1 T r ' 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 

In October, 1921, the following named members of the Army Nurse Corps 
were ordered transferred to the stations indicated: To station Hospital, Fort 
Banks, Mass., ist Lieut. Edna M. Rockafellow, Chief Nurse; to William Beau- 
mont General Hospital, Fort Bliss, Texas, ist Lieutenants Rosanna M. King 
Fia., 


— | 
| 
7 Lieutenants Winifred N. Rose and Bertha L. Stoll; to Station Hospital, Camp 
* Dix, N. J., 1st Lieut. Katherine C. Hannan, Chief Nurse; to Tripler General 
. Hospital, Honolulu, H. T., 2nd Lieut. Ethel F. Carson; to Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver Colo., 2nd Lieut. Anna E. Thorpe; to Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., Ist Lieut. Mary B. C. Reebel, Chief Nurse, and 
: 2nd Lieutenants Nina Dandois, Lynn C. Freeland, Louise M. Fuchs, Mildred 
Johnson, Nellie E. MeGovern, Theresa A. Wilson, Helen R. Reed, Anna Motl; | 
to Station Hospital, Camp Meade, Md., ist Lieut. Emmeline Cleeland, Chief 
Nurse, and 2nd Lieutenants Nellie Butcher, Edna L. Calely and Margaret 
| Singleton; to the Philippine Department, Dora M. Askew, Florence M. Evert, 
! Gertrude S. Evert and Mabel M. Ford; to Station Hospital, Fort Totten, N. Y., 
2nd Lieut. Gertrude F. Murphy; to Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, 
D. C., 2nd Lieutenants Mina A. Aasen, Nettie H. Erdenberger and Jeanette E. 
Lathrop. 
| Orders have been issued for the separation from the service of the following: N 
' ist Lieutenants Elizabeth J. Kenny and Alice A. Rowe, Chief Nurses, and 2nd 


Cudworth, Mary M. Abbott, Lucy E. Montgomery, Mary Dittus, Nellie Cudahy, 
Helen M. Wadsworth, Ethel Taylor, Florence B. A. Agostini, Susan Elizabeth 


Takoma Park, D. C., 2nd Lieutenants Harriett N. Willett, Christy A. Dalrymple, 
Elizabeth S. Gerhard, Marguerite M. Vizner and Julia I. Mullen; to Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo, Mayme Johnson and Caroline R. Neumann, 


NAVY NURSE CORPS 


The following nurses have been appointed and assigned at the Naval Hos- 
pitals at the station indicated: Chelsea, Mass., Nellie J. MacLeod. League 
Island, Pa., Pearl L. Christy, Harvia E. Jarett, Emma L. Grier, Mabel G. Hudson, 
Dorothy W. Pierce (reappointed). Washington, D. C., Addra Webber (reap- 
pointed), Harriet K. Johnson, Else L. Jarvis, Bertie A. Weber. 

8. C., Mary 
Moehr, Madge 
Edna 


SR 
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Lieutenants Caroline L. Holland, Harriet E. Kingston, Eva S. Chapline, Eva G. 
Curovish, Harriet A. Beach, Agnes McD. Baird, Ida M. McNeff, Jennie A. Jaeger, 
Mildred E. Lachman, Mary Lerd, Esther Gibson, Ethel E. Peters, A. Marie 
Olsen, Emma Hornberger, Bernadine R. Doudiken, Lilla M. Lawrence, Agnes C. 
Littlepage, Lena Gast, Eleanor C. West, Anna E. Walsh, Alma T. Skoog. 

Orders assigning 2nd Lieutenants Lura G. Heath and Katherine M. Shatto 
to duty have been revoked. 

| The following named nurses have been appointed in the Army Nurse Corps 

| and assigned to the stations indicated: To Walter Reed General Hospital, 
2nd Lieutenants; to Station Hospital, Fort Riley, Kas., 2nd Lieut. Emma Morriss; 
to Station Hospital, Camp Knox, Ky., 2nd Lieut. Elizabeth Hansbrough. The 
following have been assigned to active service in the military establishment as 
Reserve Nurses, Army Nurse Corps: 2nd Lieut. Edna Lenore Moat to Letter- 
man General General Hospital, and Mabel C. Proctor, Reta M. O’Brien, Josephine 
H. Balestra, Hannah T. Richards, Wilhelmina S. Kline, Agnes T. Light, Esther ; 

| E. McKinney and Katherine Casey to Fitzsimons General Hospital. 

| A class of forty-nine students was admitted to the Army School of Nursing 
on October 5. There are thirty-two at Walter Reed Hospital and seventeen at 

Letterman General Hospital. The class includes a Central American from San 
Salvador and an Indian girl, who is a graduate of the Carlisle Indian School. 

Juuia C. Stimson, 
Major, Supt., Army Nurse Corps; Dean, Army School of Nursing. | 
Bess C. Sanderson. San Diego, Calif., Frances D. Johnson. 
Dietitian—Great Lakes, III., Bertha Cold. 
The following nurses have been transferred: To Newport, R. I., Katherine 
a eee To New York, Florence R. Partridge from 

S. 8S. Relief; Elsie S. Ohlson from Mare Island, Calif. To Charleston, S. C., 
Addra Webber from Washngton, D.C. To Fort Lyon, Colo., Caroline V. Graham 
and Ruth E. Martin from Charleston, 8. C.; Lillian M. Adams and Lillian L. 
Reilly from Quantico, Ca. To Mare Island, Calif., Jennie F. Sheldon from 
Yokohama, Japan; Josephine Rugg and Flora A. Gee from San Diego, Calif.; 
Inga J. Qually from Puget Sound, Wash. To San Diego, Calif., Josephine T. 

| Raymond from Washington, D. C.; Flora A. Murphy from Mare Island, Calif. 

N To Hospital Corps Training School, San Francisco, Calif., Helen 8. Wood from 
Mare Island, Calif. To Puget Sound, Wash., Adah M. Watson from Mare Island, 
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U. 8. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NURSE CORPS 


Transfers and Promotione—Rosamond Jordan, Acting Chief Nurse, Fort 
Stanton, N. M., to Oteen, N. C., as Assistant Chief Nurse; Carrie Kolarik, Camp 


4 
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N Calif. To Guam, Laura L. Holmes from Great Lakes, Ill; Hanel 
| from Mare Island, Calif. To Canacao, P. I., Ada Chew from 
‘ Calif. (Hospital Corps Training School) ; Ruth E. Cleaver and 
‘ from Guam. To U. 8. S. Relief, Olive I. Reilley and Carolina M. 
' League Island, Pa. To U. 8. 8. Henderson (temporary duty), 
i (Chief Nurse) from Newport, R. I.; Louise A. Bennett and 
| from Mare Island, Calif.; Josephine Y. Raymond from San Diego, 
| M. Watson from Puget Sound, Wash.; Inga J. Qually from Mare . 
Flora A. Murphy from San Diego, Calif.; Elsie 8. Ohlsen from New 
i Honorable Discharpes— Agnes M. Quinlan, Mary McC. . 
7 Summerlin, Grace Kline (Chief), Ethel Welling. 
8 .. . . Nesignations— Marie Jordan, Edith A. Mury (Chief), Helen B. Kelley, Sadie 
̃ L. Anderson, Adah M. Drinkwater, Harriet A. Harris, Rose V. Bonin, Aurel J. 
Baker. 
Placed in Inactive Statue—Katherine Egan. 
The following Nurses in Inactive Status have been released from the Service: 
; Katherine S. O’Leary, Stella Scott, Madelon Stowell. 
8. Hicszs, 
Superintendent, Navy Nurse Corps. 
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' 
that had 
y said that 
to gain the 
3 given for 
of work, 
should be 
i departments in industries by the combined codperation 
with adequate follow-up work in the homes. Each : 
| pediatrician, dental hygienist, orthopedist, clerk, nurse, 
q as well as an interpreter for foreigners. She described 
4 examining room, dressing room, and waiting room. 8 
importance of including the father in caring for the fami 
should be treated as a unit. Lack of home control was 
backs closely followed by poor management of the family 
that in many localities a neighborhood meeting in 
| the best place to talk to mothers with the use of graph 
This brought out much discussion. Isabelle Boyce of Gra 
Volunteer Workers in a Public Health Program with the C 
In Grand Rapids the volunteer worker seems to have 
| various ways, but they have partial training for the work that they are doing. 
MEETING OF AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
The Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons convened in 
Philadelphia October 24. The morning session was devoted to discussions of 
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general hospital problems. The afternoon session was a Round Table con- 
ference, conducted by Dr. Malcolm F. MacEachern, of Vancouver. The subject 
was “How Hospital Standardization Can Improve the Professional Work and 
the Service to the Patient In the Hospital.” The Nursing Problem was dis- 

constructively, by Dr. Charles H. Mayo, S. Lillian Clayton, 
Katharine Tucker, and Mary M. Riddle, under the following topics, respectively: 
1. Can a hospital attain a minimum standard with what is considered an incom- 


tary, is at present in Mexico City. Owing to — — na 
„ there was no report from the president. A committee of th 

—— —ä 
which to fill vacancies on Board of Nurse Examiners. Ten names were selected, 


— — Resolutions 


petent nursing staff? 2. Should under-graduate nurses have a competent and 
experienced graduate supervision, especially in the operating room and maternity 
departments? 3. Nurses’ records on patients in many instances are useless. 
What are the essentials of such records, and how can they be of greater value? 
4. What constitutes a competent and sound applied nursing service in our 
hospitals today? 

Arizona: Tre Arizona State Nurses’ AssociaTion held its third annual 
convention in Tucson, October 20-21, Helen Eagan presiding in the absence of 
Bertha C. Rowe, president. Minutes of the meeting were taken and the report 
of the secretary read by Mrs. Marion Glover, as Katheryn MacKay, state secre- 
for their valuable and faithful services to the Association; another expressing 

appreciation to the Arizona Antituberculosis Association for its offer of support 
and codperation; and one expressing the sorrow of the members over the death : 
of Elisabeth Coutanche. Owing to the absence of many members who do not 
return to the state until late in the fall, it was decided to hold the next annual 
convention in November instead of in October, as formerly. The convention of 
1922 will be held in Phoenix. 

A meeting of the Public Health nurses was held, with Mary Cole presiding, 
in which a Public Health section of the State Association was organized, Etelka 
Weiss, chairman; Laura Corl, vice chairman. Report of the State Association’s 
eontribution to the Relief Fund showed the total amount sent in 1921, $344. 

! An open meeting was held the evening of October 20 with music furnished by 
the High School orchestra, at which the following papers were read: Hospital 
Administration, Mother Vincentia, read by Lillian C. Thomson; Service to One’s 
Neighbor, H. Grace Franklin; Medical Social Service, Etelka Weiss; The Regis- 
tered Nurse, Gertrude Russell. The delegates were entertained at two luncheons, 
and a formal dinner given at the Santa Rita Hotel. By courtesy of the Red 
Cross, they were taken to inspect the government sanitarium at Pastime Park, 
where they were graciously received by Miss Sullivan. A very beautiful musicale 
and tea were given by the Sisters of St. Mary’s Hospital. Officers elected for 
the coming year: President, H. Grace Franklin; vice-presidents, Etelka Weiss, 
Charlotte Wallace; corresponding and field secretary, Gertrude F. Russell; 
treasurer, Lillian C. Thompson; directors, Rose Darcy, Vera Hickox, Helen 
Alexander, Bessie B. Ashley, Helen Dickerman, Louisa Perritt. 

Tus Agtzona Strats or Nurss Examinens held its second meeting, 
October 19, the day before the convention. Edith Pearl Snowdon, appointed | 
October 17 by Governor Campbell, to fill the unexpired term of Bertha C. Rowe 
(resigned), presided. The resignation of Rosanna M. King, who, owing to severe 
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Bena M. Henderson, The Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, and Margaret 
W. Johnston, Colonial Hospital, Geneva; secretary, Nellie Crissy, Hahnemann 
Hospital, Chicago; treasurer, Elizabeth Asseltine, Victory Hospital, Waukegan. 
Round Tables, Rural School Nursing and Red Cross Nursing Service, Minnie H. 


There was a unanimous vote to hold the 1922 Annual Meeting in Chicago. 
Chicago.—Frances V. Brink, formerly a field director for the Central Division 
of the Red Cross, has been appointed assistant executive secretary of the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


nurses at St. Joseph's Hospital, Mitchell, 8. D.; Lulu Miller is of the 
Methodist Hospital, Memphis, Tenn.; Genevieve the Colorado Tuber- 
eulosis Association; Nellie Ogilvia is Superintendent Welfare, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. THe ILLINoIs TRAINING ScHooL ALUMNAE AssociATION held a pic- 
Nurses’ Home 

ovember to May. 

of nurses 

Barnes, 

Cross County, 

N. D. Mabel Blackmar is county nurse in Seattle, Wendell, class 
of 1910, is superintendent of nurses for the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 
Lydia Paterson, class of 1919, is in charge of the Maternity department, Luth- 


eran Deaconess Hospital, Chicago. Elizabeth H educa- 
tional director at the Pasadena Hospital, Pasadena. Tue Wasnincron Bou.s- 
vano Hosrita held its annual graduating exercises on October 26. 

Indiana: Marion.—Distaict No. 1 held its annual meeting at Marion, Novem- 
ber 12, and elected the following officers: President, Bernetha Smith, Muncie; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Sales, Huntington, and Leola Richter, Ft. Wayne; secre- 
tary, Hazel Williams, Muncie; treasurer, Pauline Huser, Ft. Wayne; directors, 
Frances Heimer, Adda Hornaday, Gertrude Barber, Pauline 
Walford. Indianapolis.—Disraicr No. 4 held its annual meeting 
Hospital, Indianapolis, November 9. The Annual Report showed 
nae associations of the district are organized 100 per cent and that the 


of the 

ciation. Two hundred dollars was appropriated to the Student Nurse 
ing Movement of the State. Annabelle Petersen is the 

ment. Mrs. Othneil Hitch, 1649 N. Alabama Street, Indianapolis, was appointed 
chairman of the Jane A. Delano Memorial Committee. Officers elected for the 
coming year are as follows: President, Mrs. C. D. Fansler; vice-presidents, 
Katherine Hoar and Birda Hunt; secretary, Grace Harvey, Lafayette; treas- 


222 
Ahrens; Private Duty, Gladys Radle, Ottawa; Small Hospital, Mrs. Flo Wigton, 
Superintendent, Galesburg Hospital, Galesburg; Officers of Alumnae, Helena 
McMillan, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago; Instructors, May Russell, Instructor, 
Presbyterian Hospital School for Nurses. The meetings were all well attended. 
ee with her office at national headquarters, 
New York. Ruth Bracken, a former Red Cross field director, has 
Montenegro to do public health nursing under the Red Cross. Clara 
| spent several days in Chicago, speaking at the Nurses’ Club. All were 
to meet her and to hear of the work of the Red Cross abroad. Macy 
GRADUATES are reported as follows: Charlotte Bender is 
tion is in good financial condition. Six meetings were held during the year and 
the average attendance was very good. The organization appropriated $50.00 
urer, Elizabeth Wooster; directors, Mrs. Nona Lindsay and Eugena Kennedy. 
After the business meeting the pupil nurses of the hospital, and St. Vincent’s 
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of the Paychopathic Hospital, told of the purpose and programme of his new 
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of 
the Red Cross Public Health Nursing Service met in conference on October 31. 
Miss Ahrens of Chicago presided. Tue State EXAMINATIONS were conducted on 


class of 1919, is assistant surgical nurse at the Woman 
Sr. Luxe’s crapuartes are holding the following positions: Evelyn Van Lehn 
and Nellie Duncam, class of 1921, are floor supervisor and instructor at the hos- 
pital; Mary L. Wiley, class of 1921, is assistant superintendent of nurses, Toledo 
Hospital, Toledo, O. Constance Bryant is doing laboratory work. Hannah Aebi, 
class of 1921, McDonald Hospital, is night supervisor at St. Luke's. 

Louisiana: The next examination of the Louisiana Nurses’ Board of Exam- 
inert will be held in New Orleans and Shreveport, December 12 and 13, 1921. 
For further information, apply to Dr. J. 8. Hebert, Secretary, 1121 Maison 
Blanche, New Orleans, La. 

Maryland: THe MARYLAND State AssociaTion or GrapuaTs Nunsss held 
its fall meeting in Hagerstown, October 25. Members of the Association went 
from Baltimore in automobiles and were joined in Hagerstown by nurses from 
Frederick and vicinity. After a luncheon at the Hotel Hamilton, a short business 
session was held at the Washington County Hespital. A 


of opinion was that a statue erected in Washington would best serve as a 
Memorial to Miss Delano. A committee was appointed for the purpose of secur- 
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iF hospital. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
N Amy Beers, Fairfield; vice-presidents, Wilhelmine Gieseman, Dubuque, and 
* Agusta Heffner, Sioux City; secretary, Lola G. Yerkes, lowa City; treasurer, 
5 Adah B. Hershey, Des Moines. Gyda Bates, Cedar Rapids, was elected as dele- 
0 gate to the biennial meeting of the American Nurses’ Association in Seattle. 
i Miss Brammer of Hampton was reélected chairman of the League. Miss Boston 
: October 27 and 28, 181 nurses were present, this being the largest attendance on 
record. At the October meeting of the State Board of Health, Anna Drake of 
Des Moines was appointed State Supervisor of Public Health Nursing. A com- 
mittee was formed to confer with her regarding the programme. Miss Drake 
has also been appointed director of state nursing activities for the Iowa Tuber- 
culosis Association. Distaicr No. 7 is offering a scholarship for nurses who wish 
to prepare for public health nursing. Des Meines.—Tue Meruovist Hosrrra. 
TRAINING ScHooL has arranged a scholarship for the highest ranking senior 
student. The scholarship takes the form of a special course at the Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital. Council Blefs.—Tue Jennm EpMUNDSEN ALUMNAE A0 
CIATION gave a card party and luncheon on October 17 in honor of Mrs. Emma 
G. Lucas, who was given a silver flower basket in appreciation of her work as 
president of the Women’s Board. Martha Rogers, class of 1918, is night super- 
visor at the Cottage Hospital, Santa Barbara. Mae Adams is in charge of the 
obstetrical department of the Pasadena Hospital. Cedar Rapids.—Meacy Hos- 
PITAL graduates are reported as follows: Sylvia Kelly and Maude Wood, class 
of 1920, have positions in Mercy Hospital, Kalispell, Montana; Anna Kilbride, 6 
if 
43 
the National Committee formed to secure funds for the purpose of erecting s 
— The consensus 
ing funds in Maryland. The secretary announced that the money contributed 
1 by nurses giving one day pay, September 15, (Elsie M. Lawier’s birthday), 
N tor the Relief Fund, amounted to $457.94 and an appeal was made, with success, 
( to make the amount $500. At 3 p. m. a session was held under the auspices of 
the Maryland State League of Nursing Education. Maud M. Gardner presented 
a paper concerning the different subjects taught in the Schools of Nursing and 
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description of the “Project Method” of teaching. She presented the subject in such 
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well the reports showed an enthusiastic interest—especially in 
t as conducted by Miss Haupt, of the Visiting Nurse Association, 
n N by Mies Crowley of the Children’s Bureau. Ruth Houlton, 
ative of the American Red Cross, had many helpful sug- 
ral nurses, as had Mies Hendrickson for the Industrial Nurses. 
the last day was given up to a round table on Legisiation con- 
jellour. A great deal of thoughtful discussion was brought 
helpful to the Legislative Committee in formulating their 
. 1 Best, of the Dental Society, Mimmeapolie, addressed the 
; ttion on Dental Hygiene. He solicited the codperation of the 
5 Public Health Nurses in the education of the people to the value of Preventive 
' Phelan of the Central Division made a plea for Red Cross 
The report of the Nurses’ Examining Beard showed 3,678 nurses 
ail Minnesota,—of these, 523 registered during the past year, and 430 
r registration in October. Miss Dodd, chairman of the Nurses’ 
contributions of $206.50, and urged the nurses to contribute 
eause. The mecting was the largest and the most suc- 
| of Minnesota have ever held. The social features of the meet- 
| District No. 2 and the people of Duluth added to the success 
. of the cecasion. The Get-Together Dinner 
| the keynote of the evening, and | 
| of the regular session, which was 
, Barnes on The Nurse as an Educater. An 
the visiting nurses. St. Peal—Sr. Luxs’s 
| : Elisa Fenderson is doing visiting 
Red Cross instructer for two years in the 
¢ and is doing private duty nursing. Miss Selber 
: Teas Mrsswerrr: Strate ASSOCIATION oF 
| tenth annual meeting on October 28 and 29 at the T. 
Aq Hattiesburg. This was one of the best attended and most N 
ip of the Association. The sum of $15 was 
; its individual members, support was 
| It was a pleasure to the members to have 
of the Red Cross Nursing Service, Southern 
which was an inspiration to each one. In addition 
address, papers were read on the following 
Amendment, M. H. Trigg; Hospital Standardization, Mrs. B. 
superintendents, public health nurses and private 
were: President, Bessie O. Brougher, Jackson; vice-presidents, 
Hattiesburg; Mary I. Trigg, Greenville; Myrtle J. Brown, 
Hanson, Gulfport; Ernestine Brysen, Housten; Christine 
; secretary, Jeanie Quinn Cameron, Hattiesburg; treasurer, 
Tus Muswerrr: Stats of of Nunsss 
at Millsaps College, Jackson, January 3 and 8, 1923. The 
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— wanton. All applications must be filed two 


ASSOCIATION 
is, October 10-1 
invocation was 
urch; address 0 
te B. Fe 
ation. in her 
must now work 
of the Monday 
Health of the 
* ial ex 22 
Nurse 
Tuesday 
After report 
i a paper on a 
t by U 
Accredited 
University is 
| Educational Di: 
| for training 
ik presented a 
sanatorium care 
served by the Thi 
Welfare, The Nur 
On Wednesday 
: election of officers, of delegates to the American Red Cross and 
On Wednesday afterncon the 
boulevards and parks, 
annual banquet was held Wed 
guests enjoyed the general ) 
were elected: President, 
: vice-presidents, Margaret 
Leais, and B. Gekeler; 
„ Janet Flanagen, 
was made to the Ex 
used in the public health 
Eeonemy. St. 1 
19 at the Misscuri 
School Reference 
tepie was The Head Nurse, Her Opportunities 
Hosrrrat, Association met 
were elected fer the ensuing year: President, 
Katharine Terry; secretary, Anna Dower; treas- 
Mrs. Emme Stiel Lohmen, Mrs. Clara Petersen 
Ten new members were received. Tus Lurmman 
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Committee on the Relief Fund 
elected: President, Lalu Abbott, 
Omaha, and Mrs. Jessie . 
Higgins, Lincoln; treasurer, Mrs. 
15 Margaret McGreevy, Lincoln; th 
j were: Rickets, W. O. Colburn, 
. tholomew, M.D.; Codperation Bet 
1 Bureau of Health, I. H. Dillen, M. I 
1 Home Economics Department, U 
a Department of Public Welfare, H. 
4 Emma B. Kessler; Occupational 
1 Institutions, I. C. Oberlies, State 
Ht H. H. Wheeler; What the T. W. 
Warner; Standardization of 
i Lover; Some Text Books for Nuz 
3 and Girls Clubs, Mary Ellen Bi 
New Jersey: Tus New 
. programme: Invocation and addr 
4 sponse, Harriet Matthews; 
1 Elizabeth J. Higbid; address, 
4 from a Lay Woman's Point of V: 
Organization for Public Health } 
Mrs. Pierson has 
. of a central club 
, dance to be given 
: Tus New Yoru 
with a joint 
and the State Public I , 
The address of 
| Club, with 
| Hospital Beards 
ably given by Amy M. Hilliard, Samaritan 
| gave the report ef the New York State 
4 the tremendous amount ef work that 
on the History of the National Organisation for Public Health 
| ednesday, October 26, reports were given by officers and chair- 
2 and an address by the President. Jessica B. Heal, of Recb- 
, ic Hospital, spoke on Practical Ethics in the Professional and 
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Secial Life of the Student Nurse, followed by Florence G. 
nurse, on the same subject. A paper on The Importance of 
for Nurses, a Plan for Affiliation and Post Graduate Service, 
of Philadelphia, and was much enjoyed. At this 
chairman of the National Relief Fund 
to take up a collection brought forth 
donated. At the afternoon 
table was conducted by Elizabeth G 
on “Methods by Which a Student N 
Duties.” There was also a round table 
of Nursing in Meeting the Problems 
Emma J. Jones, Superintendent of Inf 
this session, the delegates were taken f 
of the city. On Wednesday evening a delightful 
banquet were given the guests in the English Room and 
More than four hundred nurses were present. Community 
At this banquet Harriet Churchill was awarded the first prize, 
District Number Seven for the best essay by a high school girl 
tunities Offered in the Nursing World. The essay was read by Miss Churchill 
herself. Jessie Broadhurst of Oneida, President of District Seven, presented 
the prise. The prise winner is a daughter of Mrs. Harriet Churchill, formerly 
of Providence, R. I. On Thursday, October 27, the morning session was given 
over to business and papers, among which were: “A Practical Scheme for Train- 
, ing Attendants,” by Mary A. Ryan, of the Montefiore Home, New York; Dis- 
cussion by Agnes Ward, New York City, Miss Burroughs, Kings County Hos- 
i pital, Brooklyn, and Nora McCarthy, Greenpoint Hospital, Brooklyn. Annie W. 
; an interesting talk on A Practical Plan for Centralizing 
as Applicable to Schools of New York State. The discussion 
Gillette, State Board of Nurse Examiners, Albany. A round 
Schools of Nursing was conducted by Edna W. Gorton, 
by moving pictures. The afternoon session consisted 
in Disease, by Dr. David W. 
Accounting for Breakage 
Troy. Responsibilities of 
| was read by Jessie M. M 
i „ and Supervision in a 
JouRNAL oF N 
Hospitals was conducted by 
elected for 1921-22: 
S. Ward, New . 
; Julia W. Kline, 
for three years, Julia 5 
director for one year, 
Nurse Examiners, Beatrice Bamber, New Y 
The arrangements for the Convention 
worked eut and carried through by the chairman, Anna O Neil, 
her committees. The next annual meeting will be held in New Y 
Mrs. Anne Howe succeeds Carolyn Gray on the Board of Nurse 
Dram Onsanmarson yon Pusisc Nunsine met ca 
Addresses were given by Ella Phillipe Crandall ef New York, Dr. 
of Rechester, and Sarah Olmstead of Oswego. Oficers elected 
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; vieo-president, Annie 
Peekskill; treasurer, Mathilde 
the October mecting of District 1, | 
Hygiene. Delegates to the state N 
was held at the Central Branch, T. 
elub. 
jon, & 
asa 
Tus 0 
1. The cha 
| and 
was 
of the 
held 
Sarah C 
Indian 
rally, ¢ 
| of add 
the 
| months in 
University of Cincinnati, held its regular mesting Octo- : 
. Miss J. Jackson of the Visiting Nurse Association 
. and instructive account of her four years epent in rural 
4 iy mesting of District No. 8 was held October 31, at 1 
Committees has arranged an interesting pro- 
The December mecting will be held at the Jewish He- 
Committee is planning a dance and card party following 
hh they hepe to realize a considerable amount for the fund. : 
| session Dr. Bertha Beine, candidate for Council at t 
wuctive talk on “How to Vote.” Cleveland—Tus Epvuca- 
mcr No. 4 met at the Nursing Center, October 12. 
session, Carolyn Gray, whe has recently come te Cleve- 
Central University Scheel of which che is Director. 
of the general citustion regarding Nurse Ansesthetists. 
sont held a mesting in the leabel Hampton Memorial Hall, 
and Mics Allicen were invited te present come preb- 
| The Nursing Center is a very active place, several 
: held daily. The Center is a mest attractive place fer professional 
4 jal matters, and is mech appreciated. The HosriraL 
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ALumnas Associarion held its regular meeting at the Isabel Hampton Memorial 
Hall, October 4, at which Miss Prouty, Assistant Librarian of the Cleveland 

Library, gave a most interesting talk on Current Books of Fiction. 
Nerth Deketa: Devils Lake.—Baccalaureate service for the graduating class 
of the General Hospital was held in the Presbyterian Church on September 18. 
On September 19, a reception was held for the class in the nurses’ home. The 
Nurses’ Alumnae Association held its annual meeting on September 19 and 

elected officers. Virginia Rosenberger is secretary. 

Tus Dran or Nurss Examinens will hold their next 
examinations at the State Capitol, Oklahoma City, December 7 and 8. Lela 

Carr, secretary-treasurer, 915 West 23d Street, Oklahoma City. 
Oregea: Tue Stats Association or Gaapuate Nurses has recently formed 
three districts in the state. Number 1 is Portland and vicinity; Number 2 is The 
Dalles and vicinity; and Number 3, Salem and vicinity. The rest of the state 
will be formed into districts as soon as it can be done. The State Association 
has furnished a maternity room of three beds in the Albertina Kerr Nursery, 
Portland, in a new modern building splendidly equipped and recently erected. 
This nursery is under the auspices of the Pacific Coast Rescue Society. The 
nurses have the privilege of using one bed for any dependent mother. Emma 
Bunge, of Minnesota, has taken up county work in Oregon under the Morrow 
County Chapter of the Red Cross. Mrs. Florence Paterson has been placed in 
Astoria as City Visiting Nurse under the local Red Cross Chapter. The indus- 
| trial nurses of Portland and vicinity held their second regular monthly meeting 
on November 5. It was voted to organize an industrial nurses’ club, and steps 
to this end were taken by appointing a committee to draw up a constitution. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia.—Tue Nunszs’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF How- 
5 amp Hosrrrat held a special meeting on October 11, when two delegates were 
chosen to attend the state convention. Duran I. Srvaat, one of the supervisors 
at the Kensington Hespital for Women, gave a pint of her blood, recently, for 
transfusion, for a poor friendless girl who was much improved, as a result. 
Oacanization vor Pusuic Nuasine held its first 
| winter meeting at 1840 Lombard Street, October 17. A delegate was chosen to 
attend the State Organization for Public Health Nursing; the members voted 
in faver of continuing the state organization. The Child Hygiene nurses gave a 
| demonstration of their work, in the form of a play. Tus Cuoasn’s Homso- 
arme Nerat ALUMNAB met on October 17. The rummage sale was a great 
success. A bazaar will be held December 6 and 7 in the nurses’ home. HELgN 
amen Post, No. 412, American Legion, holds meetings the second Tuesday 
in every menth. The December meeting will be held at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
| pital, December 13, 8 p. m. Any ex-service nurse is cordially invited to attend. 
F The Pest held a banquet at the Art Alliance Club on Armistice Day, 65 being in 
attendanee. The speakers were Susan C. Francis and Miss Tomlinson, the latter 
giving a repert of the National Convention of the American Legion. All Phila- 
delphia units and several other hospital outfits were represented. It was an 
affair to be long remembered. Tus Nunsus’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Samanrean HosrrraL met on October 24, with thirty present. A committee 
from the medical staff was present, Dr. Peters and Dr. Bowers, who suggested 
plans for the bettering and improving of the Nurses’ Heme and promised with 
alumnee codperation te improve and enlarge the same. Plans for the annual 
besaar were cutiined and progress reported along all lines. The endowed room 
is now am assured fact and individual pledges are solicited from members. The 
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4 is back of the association and have made very generous conces- 

Sinai HosrrraL Nunszs’ held the first fall special 

1 14. A delegate was elected for t | 

2 ing. A theater benefit was suggested 

a t of the room in the hospital. G 

aND HosrrraL TRAINING SCHOOL 

ass of 1910, has resigned as direct 

; work in the Egyptian Soudan. 

| , White, class of 1916, left for Hayti : 

1 r. Luxe’s Hosrrrat. 

7 

> 

4 

4 nation for registration of nurses | 

10 and 11, 1922. Applications m 

» Dryborough, Rapid City, at least 

* the examination. 

2 Tennessee: THE TENNESSEE Stars Nugszs’ Associarion has the following 

5 officers: President, Mrs. D. T. Gould, Nashville; vice-presidents, Mrs. G. A. 4 

| Blair, Knoxville; Catherine Andrews, Lookout Mt. Chattancoga; secretary, | 

] Marie Peterson, Memphis; treasurer, Mary Hathcock Ford, Saunders Hospital, if 

; Knoxville; Ways and Means Committee, Nina Westen, Woman's Hespital, Nash- f 

ville; Arrangement and Programme Committes, Ada Lawhen, Health Center, § 
Knoxville: Publicity Committee, Mrs. E. Bowyer, Doctors Bldg. Nashville; 
National Relief Committee, N. Plewes, Pine Breese Sanatorium, Chattancogs; 
Revision Committee, Dixie Sample, Memphis; Nominating Committes, Myrtle 

Archer, Baptist Hospital, Memphis. Duraict No. 1, n, held its annual 

1 meeting on September 1, st Lindzey Hall, University of Tennessse. Oflicers 

, elected are: President, Mrs. Theodore Hunn, Memphis; vice-presidents, Mar- 
garet Irby, Efe Ingram; secretary, Lena Lyon, Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
Memphis. Erin Parker has accepted a position as Staff Nurse st the Baptist 

) Memorial Hospital, of which she is a graduate. The new millicn dollar Tri States 

* Methodist Hospital held its formal opening November 1, with more than twenty- 

| Ave thousand visitors during the day, opening November 2 for patients. The 
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September 28. 
(Anne McCahill, class 1919, Grace Hospital, Detroit), a son, 


Mrs. George Gerrison (Emily O'Neil, class 1915, Children’s Homeopathic 
Philadelphia), a daughter, October 24. 

To Mrs. Charles Taker (Clara Rickard, class 1917, Grace Hospital Detroit), 
a daughter, Mary Louise, September 1. 

To Mrs. Alfred Orth (Mary Vesa, class 1917, Lenox Hill Heapital, New York. 
City), a son, Alfred Richard, October 26. 
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J at that same meeting, about fifty being present. r 
1 nurse of Calumet County, has accepted a position with the Madison 
ö fare Association as head of the Nursing Department. Theta Mead has 
3 a position es Supervising Nurse with the Wisconsin State Beard of 
: Bureau of Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing. Martha Smart, 
4 has accepted the position ef scheol nurse in Edgerton. Alma Ahbistrem, 
„ resigned as community nurse to accept work with the Red Cress in 
4 Emily Ellict has returned from the east and is again Directer of 
N the Madison public school. Anne Moth returned to Madison after serving one 
4 year with Base No. 22 in France, and two years with the regular army, 
4 served in Siberia, Manila, China, and Russia. 
Wyemiag: Tus Wromine Strats Boamp or Nunss will hold its 
1 semi-annual examination in Cheyenne, December 6-7. Mrs. H. C. Olsen, secretary. 
4 (Birth and marriage notices must be dated and must be received within four 
N months of their occurrence to be given space.—Ed.) 
* To Mrs. L D. Auld (Agnes Helbreok Ashley, class 1918, Memorial Hospital, 
Richmond, Va.), a daughter, Mary Eugenie, October 390. 
To Mrs. Leland Dassance (Grace Bassett, class 1918, Physicians’ Hospital, 
Platteburgh, N. T.), a daughter, Frances Elisabeth, July 28. 
| To Mrs. J. Burr Piggott (Alice F. Bell, class 1907, University Hospital, 
7 Baltimore, Md.), a son, J. Burr, Jr., October 28. 
To Mrs. Thomas Hogan G Gibbs, class 1920, Methodist Episcopal Hos- . 
3 pital, Brooklyn, N. T.), a daughter, Vivian Irene, October 24. , 
To Mrs. Charlies L. Devoe (Grace Geodrich, class 1917, Massachusetts Women’s N 
we: Hospital, Boston), a son, September 25. 
To Mrs. F. B. Morrissey, (Elizabeth Hass, class 1919, St. Lake's Hospital, St. 
: To Mrs. Howard Evers (Lydia Hamilten, class 1914, Indianapolis City He- 
pital, Indianapolis), a daughter, Maude Ethel, October 30. 
To Mrs. Frederick Campbell (Lilien Harvey, class 1913, Samaritan Hospital, 
Philadelphia), a son, October 10. 
1 To Mrs. Charlies Rhubart (Laura . Horner, class 1916, McKinley Memorial 
105 Hospital, Trenton, N. J.), twin boys, in September. i 
2 To Mrs. Fred Ingham (Marthe Hunter, clase 1919, Indiana Hospital, Indiana, 
1 To Mrs. 
October 29. 
| To Mrs. Horton (Ethel MeCana, class 1916, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), a daughter, in October. 
; To Mrs. Kenneth McPherson (Delica MeKay, class 1918, Grace Hospital, 
| Detroit), a daughter, Barbara Jean, September 27. 
To Mrs. Joseph Aiteheson (Martha Murray, class 1911, People’s Hospital, 
Chicago), a daughter, November 8. 


Pa.) to Leo A. Kane, M.D., October 19. At 


Cinein- 
William 
1919, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.) to 


Flannery (class 1902, Cincinnati General Hospital, 
1006, Goeral Memoria New York) to 


home, Perry, 


Grant (clase 1915, Massechusetts Women’s Hospital, Boston) 


— — At home, Great Barrington, Mass. 


„II. 


At home, 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. T.) to Adam 


and County Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.) to John 
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MARRIAGES 
Sarah Altman (Mercy Hospital, Chicago to Richard Korn, August 30. At 
| heme, Les Angeles, Calif. 
Blanche Barnes (class 1917, St. Lake’s Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa) to 
G. B. Huddlesten, September 19. At home, Boone, lowa. 
Helena Bartly (class 1916, St. John’s Hospital, Springfield, III., to Egbert 
Frederick Ferris Thompson Hospital, Canandaigua, 
At home, New York City. 
Frederick Ferris Thompecn Hospital, Canandaigua, 
„ At home, Elmira, N. Y. 
(class 1919, Lenox Hill Hospital, New York) to 
14. 
(class 1916, University of Pennsylvania Hos. 
. Chillas, October 12. 
1919, Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, Ore.) to 
Lutheran Hospital, Des Moines, to Clare L. 
| McKinley Memorial Hospital, Trenton, 
9. At home, Trenton. 
‘ rk Clinical Hospital, Rochester, N. T.) to 
N Det 29. At home, South Bend, Ind. 
ton, October 10, Spangler, Pa. 
* Ferris Thompeon Hospital, Canan- 
September. At home, Canandaigua. 
Joachim’s Hospital, Watertown, N. T.) to 
1920, City 
At home, Minneapolis. 
(clase 1917, Passaic General Heepital, Passaic, N. J.) 
August 30. At home, near Gervais, Ore. 
1920, Frederick Ferris Thompson Hespital, Canandaigua, 
in October. At home, Canandaigua. 
1918, Hehmemann Hespital, Scranton, Pa.) to Edwin : 
At heme, Scranten. 
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Margaret Mulferd (class 1920, Children’s Homeopathic Hospital, Philadel- 


pbia), to Jerry Ross, October 26. At home, Philadelphia. 


| Ethel Irene Paul (class 1920, Springfield Hospital, Springfield, Mass.) to 
Frank M. Huckins, October 18. At home, Springfield. 
rf E. Reese (class 1916, Bayonne Hospital, Bayonne, N. J.) to R. Patterson, 
q September 3. At home, Bayonne, N. J. 
Anas Minerva Rheads (class 1919, Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia) to 
Allan Cunningham, October 4. ' 
of Betty Richards (class 1919, Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh) to Louis 
ae Kridel, M.D., October 18. At home, Pittsburgh. 
Isabel Richardson (class 1921, Frederick Ferris Thompeon Hospital, Canan- 
J daigua, N. T.) to Harley Lovejoy, in September. At home, Victor, N. T. 
} Gretchen E. Ratishauser (graduate Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clifton 
( Springs, N. Y.) to Joseph W. Springer, M.D., in September. 
: Dera Catherine Schats (class 1919, Lankenau Hespital, Philadelphia) to 
William Preston Creekmur, M.D., October 11. At home, Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth M. Seiden (class 1920, Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Giften Springs, 
N. T.) to James E. Ferris, M. D., October 22. At home, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Lilien M. Shelty (class 1919, Lankenau Hespitel, Philadelphia) to I. I. 
Cappean, September 28. At home, Wilmington, Del. 
Adda May Walters (class 1917, Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh) to 
Tarleton Smith Bean, October 1. At home, Carnegie, Pa. 
N Helen Wen (class 1921, St. Louis Baptist Hospital, St. Louis) to Edwin 
i Fricke, September 8. At home, St. Louis. 
Laura Welfram (class 1917, Milwaukee Passavant Hespital, Milwaukee, 
ö Wis.) to James H. Williamson, August 26. At home, Milwaukee. 
7 
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0 loved by all who knew her. She will be greatly missed, expecially in Binghamtca, 
8 where she lived for several years, and where the funeral was held. 
‘ Mrs. William D. Parker (Mary Bresks Merrick, dae of 1896, Bellevue Hes- | 
5 pital), on September 21, at her home in Ottawa. 
4 Lids Perkins (clase of 1998, Bellevue Hospital), at Bellevee Hospital, New 
York, on September 27, after a short illness. Services were held at Osborn Hall. 
1 Burial was in Maine. 
Julia May Rigby (class of 1917, Allegheny General Hospital, in 
| a long illness. 
Gates Dearen (Neva Regers, class of 1917, Rex Hospital, Raleigh, | 
. 7, at Rex Hospital, of an emboliem following eevere eclampsia. 
2 served during the war at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and later 
b Base Hospital 65. She was invalided home in 1919. All those 
1 Dearen will recall her amiable disposition, full of sunshine, and 
es a puree. Her death ic a distinct loes and is 
Reeney (class of 1902, Danbury Hospital, Da 
home in Danbury. Miss Rooney was for years 
: Nurses’ Association, having helped in its 
life to private duty nursing and was unselfish, 
a true friend. 
| atne (graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
| a short iliness of diabetes. Mise Vat 
t in the nursing world. She was 
: with her. She leaves a host of 
i Wise (graduate of the School of Nu | 
Pennsylvania), on September | 
412. She was an untiring worker and 
Grace O’Brien Wyly (graduate of Mercy 
Phoenix, Arisona. 
: tribute to Pauline I. Dolliver: from 
passing of Pauline L. Dolliver we have 
d oar most inspiring, as well as one of the } 
profession. Her work in the nursing | 
pg seems scarcely necessary to go into detail, 
held by her, whether in private duty, 
| less generally well known of her, is another 
spiritual side, which enabled her to st | 
many phases of life, which otherwise might : 
Her knowledge of human nature, her keen 
sense of justice, ever tempered by gentleness, 
many a difficult problem for herself as well as 
of that vision, without which ‘the people 
anyone I have ever known, might these lines of 
never turned his back but marched straight forward, 
: Never doubted clouds would break, 
i Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
{ Held we fall to rise, are beflled to fight better, 
. Sleep to wake.’” 
74 


ABSTRACTS 


SOME PROBLEMS OF NURSING EDUCATION 
By Linsizy R. Wurm, M.D. 


(From Health News, September, 1921, New York State Department of Health) 


HIS is an excellent analysis by a physician of the historical de- 
velopment of the profession, and of the present demands made 
upon it for “Not all of the criticisms of present day nursing are valid, 


The first problem to be decided is the pupil nurse’s status, whether 
she is an underpaid employee of the hospital or a student in a nurse 
training school. If she is to be a student in a training school she 
will learn far more in two years than she can in three years in some 
existing hospital schools. Properly to employ the time of the pupil 
nurse there must be hearty codperation between medical staff, nurse 


15 


and 
tinue daily throughout her entire course, but ward 
maids should employed to assist in such non-educational work. 
Hours 


but they are of sufficient importance to warrant investigation.” Dr. 
Williams says, “It is believed that the average intelligent young 
woman of high school education can gain a sufficient amount of prac- 
tical training within two years to become a well trained nurse.” It 
can not be done if the nurses are exploited by the hospitals. It can be 
accomplished only by the proper utilization of the pupil nurse’s time. 

| instructing staff, and hospital administration. The medical staff 

should permit certain nursing duties to be performed during the 

me 

for 

re- 

| bed of 

for study and class work during the daytime. In order to 

remedy the obvious defects in many of the present schools, training 

courses should be organized outside of the hospital (italics ours), 
perhaps by the universities or medical schools, or by an independent , 

organization; and arrangements made with the hospitals for paying 

the school a definite sum for nursing, which should be sufficient to 

cover the cost of maintenance of the pupils, and also an additional 

sum for the services rendered.” Dr. Williams believes that it is 
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TO PUSH NATIONAL LEGISLATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
born announced thet —? 
actively considered during the coming regular session of Congress, mesting | 
in December. This is the legislation which proposes that the National Govern- | 
seperate with the States in the establishment of « nation-wide 
of physical education, health supervision, and nursing service in the 
| Bath major political parties favored this sort of legislation in the proslection 
campaigns and the Republican Party Platform contained the following declaration: 
of physical education for all children up to the age of 
health eupervision and instruction, would remedy condi- 
- end would add to the economic and industrial strength 
1 leadership and etimulation will be necessary to induce | 
Z| wise system of physical training.” 
have already been impressed with the fact thet support | 
from a large number of health, educational, civic and | 
! The facts brought out by the Provost Marshal General 
condition of the draftess in the late war have aroused « 
+ im this subject. It is now well understood that the 
| be a place for training the mind, but a place for training 
993 health as weil. The method proposed in the Amended 
to that in which the Federal Government now codper- | 
im preventing forest ares, promoting agricaltere, end building good road) | 
Pal) information about the Campaign for Universal Physica! Education & | 
the Schools can be obtained from the National Physical Education Service, 90° 
Homer Building, 18th and F Streets, M. W., Washington, D. G 
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